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correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Asquith introduced his Budget on Monday and 
there is really quite a feeling of relief, shared alike by 
all parties, that at last a member of the Government 
brings forward a measure he believes in and means to 
stick to. Here then is one of the vertebrates. Mr. 
Asquith takes off the coal duty, which will surely not 
prove a popular and which we believe will not prove a 
wise act: but, in Heaven’s name, now he has declared 
he will take it off let him abide by it. If we thought 
the Budget was downright bad —and it certainly 
is not that—we might still wish Mr. Asquith to 
decline stiffly to leave a single line of it to the House 
of Commons. If only poor Sir J. Lawson Walton, 
who resembles Mr. Asquith slightly in manner of 
speech, resembled him a great deal more in resolution, 
from what a wretched welter he would have saved the 
Prime Minister lately ! 


The figures and facts of the Budget, which will be 
remembered more or less for a week or two to come, 
are these. The Chancellor of the Exchequer estimates 
on the basis of present taxation an income of—roughly— 
a hundred and forty-five million, and an expenditure of 
a hundred and forty-two million. His surplus is just over 
three million. Half a million of this goes, as we sug- 
gested, to reduce the Debt, a mere fleabite off that 
vast, unintelligible total of millions, but right policy 
and tradition without a question. A trifle more goes 
to the necessitous schools, and a still smaller mite to 
changes in postal rates—a hundred and five thousand : 
there are the midget figures of the Budget, things to 
be set up in diamond type. Then for remissions : here 
Mr. Asquith has decided to lose a clear million by 
taking off the coal duty—which delights coal-owners 
and miners but nobody else—and almost another million 
by a penny off the tea-tax. Altogether, not a Budget 
for heroics. 


' where it can be trusted to be pure. 


| discovered. 


The fall in the sum received from the wine duties 
agrees, unlike many Budget figures, with facts, perhaps 
we should say, with observation. No one, lunching in 
a club now, can help noticing how very few men are 
taking wine. Compared even with ten years ago, 
the change is marked. No doubt a large proportion, 
the majority, of those who at one time took wine at 
luncheon are now taking their whisky-and-soda. But 
a large number take no liqucer at lunch at all, drinking 
Perrier Water or Contrexéville instead: or plain water 
At dinner the 
change is not great, in the number who take wine, 
but in the character of the wine taken and the quantity 
per man. 


By one of the little lapses which will occur in the 
best regulated families, the Conservative party forgot 
to discuss, much less divide, on the second reading of 
the Justices of the Peace Bill. True it was moved on 
a Tuesday by which day it may be reasonably expected 
that some members of the party will find it practicable 
to return from their week-end engagements, and was 
a Government Bill which makes opposition additionally 
important. However there is no need to press this 
point—it was an accident of course. This week the 
Bill has been in Committee and its existence has been 
Amendments have been moved, and a 
number of divisions taken, the Opposition numbering 
in one case over fifty. The Solicitor-General indeed 
considered the Opposition were debating his Bill over- 
much and moved the closure amid cries of ‘‘ Gag’””’. 
We shall be surprised if the House of Lords does not 
attend to this measure and lick it into shape. 


The root idea of the Bill no doubt is to clap Dick, 
Tom and Harry on the bench. If they are better 
qualified to be there than the men who do the work at 
present, let them go there. But there is no reason in 
the world to suppose that they would prove better. 
After all the county magistracy is composed in the 
main of men who have been educated at public school 
or university. Surely a man who has had this training 
is likely to be on the whole better qualified for the 


bench than a man who has been educated at the village 
school? If not, clearly the whole of our education 
system is not a partial failure but an exceedingly 
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absurd farce—and few critics of public schools and 
Oxford and Cambridge go quite so far as this. 


The present Bill really deserves careful study and 
watching. It goes further than Lord Herschell went 
when he merely packed the Bench with political 
supporters. It completely abolishes the property quali- 
fication and reinforces the ex-officio justices created by 
the Local Government Act, with nominees chosen at 
his pleasure by the Lord Chancellor. To be on the 
Bench, if the Bill passes in its present form, you need 
not even have a dwelling-place in the county. Mr. 
Cave’s amendment making the occupation of a house 
or other property a qualification was on Tuesday 
opposed by the Government and on a division thrown 
out by 305 votes to 44. We do not suppose that 
tramps will be selected in large numbers for the Bench 
under the new order, they are too nomadic in habit to 
serve, but is there any legal disqualification? Fancy 
what sport it will be when the village poacher gets 
made a magistrate! But perhaps this will not be so 
bad for game preserving after all, for a poacher on the 
Bench is pretty sure to be down on all his village rivals. 


But this magistrates Bill is not the only bit of 
Newcastle, even pre-Newcastle, programme which the 
Government have been slyly contriving of late. Mr. 
Harcourt introduced on Wednesday his Bill to abolish 
plural voting, the first reading of which was opposed 
and divided upon. By this measure you can have just 
aS many votes. as you like to acquire in indiscreet 
investments in land, &c. but if you exercise more than 
one of them woe betide you. The good old American 
advice of ‘‘ vote early and often” will be out of the 
question henceforth.. There are no doubt selfish Con- 
servatives—and Liberals too—who will be rather 
relieved on personal grounds by this measure. At the 
last election the plural voter had often to try to be in 
the position of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird. It necessitated 
agonising study of ‘‘ Bradshaw”. Pity the South of 
England pluralist who has to travel across country in a 
hurry! 

But there is public principle as well as private con- 
venience to consider. We distrust Mr. Harcourt’s 
large talk about the only qualification for the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage being ‘‘ Manhood” not property. 
Being a very wealthy man himself he can afford perhaps 
to make light of property thus ; still it counts, as the 
‘‘Northern Farmer” insisted. We quite agree of 
course that the possession of property does not neces- 
sarily imply Manhood: it is equally true that many 
folk have plenty of Manhood about them but no pro- 
perty to speak of. However, on the whole, the 
acquiring and keeping of property is a good enough 
test as to a man’s qualification to vote. People who 
have no property in the world are obviously not de- 
sirable candidates for the parliamentary vote: for in- 
stance, the unfortunates and the wastrels alike in the 
poorhouse, and the incorrigible tramp on the road. 


It is now settled that the Opposition will meet the 
second reading of the Education Bill by a motion 
for direct rejection to be moved by Mr. Wyndham. 
The Irish Nationalist party at a meeting held on 
Wednesday decided unanimously to vote against the 
second reading. The opposition to the Bill grows 
steadily in the country. There is very much less divi- 
sion of opinion amongst Churchmen than might have 
been expected, and there is every prospect of a united 
stand against the Bill on a single line of policy generally 
agreed.on. In point of tactics it is quite right to open 
with a motion of rejection, net. No argument will 
appeal to the Government but fear of the strength of 
the opposition they have stirred into activity. De- 
monstration that the hand has no right in the wasps’ 
nest will not hasten its withdrawal by one moment, 
but fear of the stings it will get if it stays there will. 


Mr. Birrell has finally surrendered to the unvacci- 
nated teachers, or to the unvaccinated who would be 
teachers. Henceforward it is to be left to the discretion 
of the local authority (we can imagine what this dis- 
cretion will be) to take or reject the unvaccinated 
candidate, who pretends that his conscience is wounded 
by vaccination. And the pupil teacher entering a 


training college may plead the same excuse. Asked 
whether any other civilised country allowed this dis- 
cretion, Mr. Birrell was afraid to answer, taking refuge 
in a feeble jest about his inability to judge of civilisation. 
The thorns crackled under the pot at this of course, but 
Mr. Birrell might really remember that though obiter 
dicta made him, he has now something else to do than 
make obiter dicta, 


The Prime Minister, or ought we to say, First Lord 
of the Treasury ?—the very point at issue—was not 
very fresh in his tag, and was a little confused in 
metaphor, when he hoped Mr. Paul ‘‘ would find the 
rose by either name would give the same answer”. 
His questioner’s name may by association have prompted 
the tag—is Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman a rose- 
grower himself ?—as weli as the subject. The Speaker 
scented a constitutional point—and not at all an obvious 
one—and took refuge in his own practice. He at any 
rate always spoke of the Prime Minister. It is easier 
to say ; and as at least ninety times out of a hundred 
the matter has nothing to do with the office of First 
Lord, why should not the Prime Minister be described 
as himself ? 


Those fine spirits, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham, 
the mind respectively. and the temperament of the 
Unionist party, are rather hardly used when put to the 
journeyman work of ‘‘enthusing”. The annual field- 
day of the Primrose League, which seems to have 
outlived Primrose day, is no doubt before all things an 
occasion for enthusiasm. Close argument and fine-cut 
phrase would be, we will not say thrown away, for 
that might savour of certain disrespect to the audience, 
but out of place, at such a function. And the speeches 
must be pitched ‘in a high key. But the ‘‘ robus- 
tious” is not Mr. Balfour’s way, nor Mr. Wyndham’s ; 
no doubt they both felt that they must rise, more 
exactly be equal, to the occasion, and were determined 
there should be no want of body in their speech, full 
body being more to the primrose palate than delicate 
bouquet. So the Government was belaboured lustily, 
as of course was right, and everybody present was 
mightily pleased, going home triumphant already in 
his own mind at the next election. Precisely the 
effect the organisers of the meeting would wish to 
produce. Could oratory do better ? 


Mr. Fell, the Conservative member for Yarmouth, 
retains his seat. But there was a difference of 
opinion between Mr. Justice Channell and Mr. Justice 
Grantham. Mr. Justice Channell held it proved that 
there had been a considerable amount iof bribery of 
a systematic character confined to one person, and 
that it had been established that Baker was an 
agent. He thought the election should be set aside 
on the grounds of bribery by an agent. Mr. Justice 
Grantham thought Baker’s agency had not been proved 
and that it would be oppressive on Mr. Fell if he were 
held responsible for Baker’s actions on the polling day. 
Mr. Justice Grantham was the senior Judge and his 
decision prevails, so that the petition was dismissed. 
On other points such as the ward treating both Judges 
agreed it was not to be considered as a corrupt practice. 


The attempt of several Irish Nationalists and Radical 
free-lances this week to draw from the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies something damaging or offensive to the 
Natal Government signally failed. Mr. Churchill is 
developing the orthodox Under-Secretary style of deal- 
ing with dangerous questions in the House. His name 
no longer flares on the posters that announce ‘‘ scenes 
in the House”. Nobody can say he has advertised 
himself lately ; though he had a good opportunity on 
Thursday when he read to the House the Chinese 
labourers repatriation notice. Indeed we begin to doubt 
the truth of the story at the clubs, which relates how 
Mr. Churchill was warned that a certain political oppo- 
nent of his was a tough fighter, being particularly good 
in the arts of self-advertisement. ‘‘ Pooh”, replied 
Mr. Churchill, ‘‘I can beat him into a cocked hat at 
that game”. It recalls young Disraeli’s remark to his 
sister about all the best speakers in the House of 
Commons, 


The trouble in Zululand is certainly not a matter for 
hasty words. Its seriousness is shown not only by the 
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thoroughness of Natal’s military preparations, but in 
the further offers of assistance from the Cape. The 
Field Force will be under the command of Colonel 
Mackenzie. Reports are conflicting as to the numbers 
of the enemy who have taken the field or rather the 
busi. It is probable that they are not large, but they 
seem to be scattered widely in mobile companies. An 
attack on an important convoy near N’komo Hill a day 
or two ago is proof of their activity, and disaster was 
only prevented Captain Alexander’s prompt resort 
to the laager. r. Stainbank, the magistrate of the 
Mahlabitini district, has been murdered. A regular 
campaign is now clearly inevitable, and it is satisfac- 
tory that a better understanding now obtains between 
the local and imperial authorities. 


Turkey’s aggression on Egyptian territory, it is clear 
from statements made in both Houses of Parliament, 
was of a much more serious character than at first 
appeared. The Sultan does not limit his pretensions to 
Tabah and its neighbourhood. In addition to taking the 
necessary steps to reinforce the Egyptian garrison, the 
British Government have despatched a cruiser to El Arish 
to report as to the boundary pillars said to have been 
removed. On Thursday a British Note was delivered 
to the Porte demanding withdrawal within ten days, 
pending delimitation. Having presumed so far, the 
Sultan will naturally be reluctant to surrender, under 
the very eyes of the Mohammedan world, to the 
demands of the infidel. The suggestion that Turkey 
is despatching large numbers of troops to the locality 
in dispute may be dismissed. It belongs to the same 
imaginative category as the report that the Kaiser 
has instigated Abdul Hamid’s action in order to involve 
Great Britain in difficulties. 


It appears that Count Witte has resigned the office 
of Prime Minister—not a good omen for the new 
order in Russia. In any case the assembling of 
the Duma must be regarded as a plunge into the 
unknown, a hazardous speculation. The uncertainty 
is very much accentuated when the man who has 
guided the State during the transition period dis- 
appears. In office Count Witte could hardly have 
been other than a steadying factor. His disappearance 
is in every way unfortunate. The catastrophe is attri- 
buted by some to the Tsar’s impatience of attempts 
on Count Witte’s part to frustrate the ‘‘ constitutional ” 
development of the country, by others to intrigue against 
him amongst courtiers hating the Count as the origin in 
their view of the concessions made to popular demands. 
It is quite possible that those who disliked the Count 
as an innovator managed to prejudice him in the view 
of the Tsar as a reactionary. No fair-minded person 
will doubt the Tsar’s honesty ; unfortunately it is equally 
impossible to doubt his weakness. The abandonment 
of Count Witte is a mistake he is likely to repent at 
leisure—though it must not be assumed that Count 
Witte’s day is over. 


The anticipations of riots, or something even worse, 
on May Day in Paris were fortunately not realised. 
But the Government treated the general fears either as 
well founded, or as affording them a good opportunity 
of winning the favour of the law-and-order bourgeoisie ; 
and they placed an army of sixty or seventy thousand 
soldiers and policemen in various quarters of Paris. 
Disturbances took place there as elsewhere in France 
and the Paris police courts had before them many 
hundreds of charges of being in possession of arms and 
even rebellion. There was no doubt a dangerous stir 
amongst certain classes, the product of the recent 
labour troubles through which France has been passing. 
But whatever the disposition might be the evident 
determination of the Government to use severe measures 
Was an appeal to common sense that could be appre- 
ciated even by fanatics. 


French papers are full of accounts of domiciliary 
police visits and seizure of alleged compromising 
documents which read almost as a burlesque of the 
S. Petersburg methods. There is to be an official 
inquiry into the circumstances attending the strike 
riots in the North ; the Government are seeking mate- 
rials for their charge that they }were by re- 


volutionary organisations in Paris, Bonapartist and 


clerical. At Comte de Beauregard’s house has been 
found a list in which appear the names of a general 
in the army and several others of high standing even in 
Republican circles as members of a future ministry 
not Republican. The Paris public seems at present 
to be undecided whether to take these affairs seriously 
or not; but on the whole they appear to be inclined to 
think of them as no more than a part of the legitimate 
process of inducing the electors to vote for Republican 
candidates. 


The ‘‘ Times” correspondent at San Francisco gives 
an account of the ill-treatment of the Chinese there 
which is in unhappy contrast to the general conduct 
during the disaster. Their quarter was looted and 
their property was not protected as was other property. 
Oriental curiosities are being sold that have been 
stolen from them ; and even wealthy citizens have taken 
a hand in the game. The Empress of China sent 
a large cheque to the relief fund, but the Chinese 
did not share in her bounty. Their property has 
now been placed under the protection of the troops, 
after diplomatic remonstrance at Washington. The 
Chinese will suffer still greater injury if, as is proposed, 
they are removed bodily from the city and made to 
settle ina remote quarter. Chinese owners are wishing 
to rebuild, but an attempt will be made to deprive them 
of their legal rights to do this. The only question that 
is giving the San Franciscans pause is whether, if they 
drive away the Chinese, their Oriental trade will not be 
injured and diverted to other towns. Selfishness, and 
not justice or sympathy with fellow-sufferers, will give 
the casting vote. 


Lawyers are often charged with not doing much to 
improve legislation though there are so many of them 
in Parliament. But the experience of the Bar Council 
is not encouraging to them. Take for instance the 
Marine Insurance Bill; the shipowners were almost 
unanimously in favour of a codification of the law. 
The Bar Council, on the invitation of the Attorney- 
General of the day, appointed a committee, containing 
at least two great experts on maritime law, to scrutinise 
and report on the Bill. The committee published a 
report dealing exhaustively with the Bill and sent it to 
the law officers. Yet the Bill reappears this year under 
the new Government word for word as it was drafted 
without a single suggestion of the Bar Council being 
adopted or apparently considered. The Bill is now 
before the Grand Committee on Trade and no doubt 
some amendment will be made, but the work under- 
taken by the busy men on the Bar Council, solely in the 
public interest, will be thrown away. There must be 
some oversight owing to the change of law officers. 
Why should the present Attorney-General treat the Bar 
Council more slightingly than his predecessor ; especially 
when for once the Council really did take in hand a 
serious piece of work ? 


There is much talk about Sir Gorell Barnes’ views 
which he enounced in the Dodd divorce case; they 
raise wider public questions than judges usually discuss 
on the Bench. A wife obtained a separation order 
from a magistrate, and as the husband afterwards 
formed another connexion, the wife sought to frame a 
charge of desertion and adultery which would enable her 
to obtain a divorce. If this claim had been conceded 
instead of being disallowed, a serious alteration in the 
marriage laws would have resulted, inasmuch as any 
woman who had obtained a separation order on any 
ground could obtain a divorce practically for adultery 
alone. As there are over seven thousand separation 
orders granted annually to women, the number of dis- 
solutions of marriage would have been immensely in- 
creased for an entirely new cause. Whatever may be 
said for or against alterations in the marriage laws, it 
is not desirable that they should be effected merely by 
judicial decisions. 


So far the decision is satisfactory and there seems to 
be general agreement also with Sir Gorell Barnes’ 
disapproval of the results of the system of granting 
separation orders. They are made use of too readily 


and they lead to irregular connexions by the separation 
of husband and wife. But his remedy raises the whole 
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controversy as to divorce in general. He would abolish 
this magisterial jurisdiction and turn whatever is a 
ground for judicial separation into a ground for divorce, 
assimilating the case of the woman to that of the man. 
He refers, not for the first time, to the laws of Scotland 
and other countries ; but if the question were stirred it 
is certain there would be an attempt to extend the 
on of divorce even beyond the existing grounds 
or judicial separation. Some magistrates not only 
agree with Sir Gorell Barnes but go further and 
demand jurisdiction to grant divorce. But the judge 
had in advance given good reasons why such cases are 
not suitable for summary treatment by magistrates. 


Constable’s picture ‘‘ View of a Lock near Dedham” 
has been before the Courts this week, but not on any 
question as to its artistic value. The interest turns on 
the ways of picture dealers ; and dealing in pictures, like 
dealing in horses, affords much scope for trade imagina- 
tion, or bluffing, or lying, whichever may be the proper 
term. Mr. Rothschild a picture dealer sued the defend- 
ant Mr. Schwab, the well-known American, on an alleged 
contract with Mr. Schwab, to sell him the picture for 
43,000. Mr. Rothschild had had the picture sent to 
him on sale or return at the price of £850 by Mr. 
Prideaux another dealer : but in fact Mr. Prideaux had 
succeeded in getting it out of Mr. Rothschild’s posses- 
sion. The point in dispute was whether, at the time 
plaintiff said he had sold to Mr. Schwab, he had 
already fixed with Mr. Prideaux to buy at £850. Mr. 
Schwab, disliking his bargain, contended he had not, 
and the jury took this view and Mr. Rothschild therefore 
could not sell. Mr. Prideaux had heard of the offer 
and naturally preferred to have back a picture for which 
offers of £3,000 were going. Mr. Prideaux has got 
back his picture but it appears he has not yet got 
another American to take Mr. Schwab's place. 


The week has been crowded with picture-exhibitions. 
A very interesting collection of Flemish art, ancient 
and modern, has been opened at the Guildhall, and the 
first of three exhibitions of German painting offered to 
London this season is to be seen at the Grafton. The 
others will take place at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
and at Prince’s Skating Rink. The Academy private 
view is held to-day. Visitors will not find a great deal of 
moment there. In Mr. Sargent’s large group of pro- 
fessors the figure whose head is relieved against a ter- 
restrial globe is the happiest part. Mr. George Henry’s 

rtrait of a lady is the best thing he has yet shown, and 

r. Solomon makes an advance in his ‘‘ Aston Webb ”. 
The best landscape is Mr. Buxton Knight’s ‘‘ Winter 
Sunshine”. In the sculpture section there is no work 
of outstanding merit. 


The Stibbert bequest to the English nation of a villa 
near Florence with its rich collection of arms and 
armour and £32,000 for upkeep suggests an interesting 
possibility. Five trustees are appointed, of whom only 
one is an Englishman, and there is some idea that they 
may appoint an Italian as curator. If that is done the 
bequest will in effect, if not in name, pass to the Italian 
administrator of Fine Arts. Surely advantage might 
be taken of this windfall to make the villa the beginning 
of a British institute in Florence, corresponding to the 
Kunst historische Institut of the Germans. At present 
English students are dependent on German courtesy 
for the use of a library of reference. Such a library 
might be usefully formed at the Stibbert Villa, and the 
post of curator given to one of those Englishmen who 
are pursuing research in Italy on their own often 
narrow resources. 


The committee appointed to select an artist to paint 
the portrait of Mr. Fred. Walker, the well-known ex- 
High Master of S. Paul’s School, have made choice of 
Mr. W. Rothenstein, who has accepted the commission. 
To those who know both Mr. Rothenstein’s work and 
the character of his subject the committee’s judg- 
ment will commend itself. The subscriptions to the 
Walker memorial already received do not quite make 
up the amount required to found a prize, in addition 
to the portrait, as intended. Old Paulines can surely 
be trusted to see that the needful balance is promptly 
forthcoming. 


THE BUDGET. 


M®: ASQUITH’S first Budget is interesting as a 

measure of national prosperity rather than as an 
achievement of financial policy. The revenue for the 
year just ended was £1,524,000 more than the estimate, 
while the expenditure was £1,520,000 less. Most 
people, we imagine, would be delighted to make a 
similar miscalculation with regard to their domestic 
budget. The two sums above mentioned added to an 
estimated margin for contingencies gave the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a realised surplus of 43,466,000—not 
a bad showing for a year in which we have heard a 
good deal of grumbling from City men, from land- 
owners and from shopkeepers. Mr. Asquith described 
the past year as one ‘‘ of slowly but steadily growing 
prosperity ”, during which ‘‘ our oversea trade reached 
figures which have never been paralleled”. The exports 
of British produce (not counting, that is, re-exports of 
foreign goods) had a declared value of £330,000,000, 
which, taking the year 1900 asa standard of prices, 
would work out at £360,000,000, a rise during five 
years of over 23 per cent. The rise in shipping 
freights is estimated at an average of 10 per cent., 
and the clearances of London bankers at 17 per cent. 
The percentage of unemployment fell from 62 in the 
first quarter of the past year to 4’9 in the last quarter. 
‘The tendency towards an upward movement”, says 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘ became decidedly 
marked in the second half of the year”, and ‘all 
the favourable anticipations have been realised with 
increasing emphasis in the new year”. But there is one 
feature in the revenue returns which is disquieting 
from a financial point of view, however pleasing it 
may be to the moralist. We allude, of course, to the 
falling off in the yield from Excise. The estimated de- 
crease under the head of Excise was 4550,000, and the 
actual decrease was £520,000. The steadily diminish- 
ing yield of the duties on all alcoholic drinks has been 
going on now for some years, and is most marked 
in the consumption of wines, though it is substantial 
and persistent in the case of home-made and foreign 
spirits (whisky brandy and rum), and in beer, once 
regarded as the national beverage. Mr. Asquith 
wisely refuses to dogmatise about a permanent change 
in national habits, a precaution which is endorsed by 
a rise in the consumption of beer during the first 
quarter of the current year ; but it is obvious that the 
days when we drank ourselves out of debt are gone 
for ever. The question is, by what new tax are we 
to make good this deficiency of half a million from 
drink? The socialists and labour members have a ready 
answer ; by increasing the income-tax. But responsible 
statesmen, who look at the community as a whole 
and not at a small section of it, are aware that the 
limit of direct taxation has been reached; and that if 
a supplement to alcoholic duties has to be found, some 
other article of popular consumption or luxury will 
have to be selected. It is needless to say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gives us no hint of any 
new excursion into the field of indirect taxation, though 
it is significant that the warning of Mr. Balfour on this 
head was received in eloquent silence. 

With regard to the coming year, 1906-7, the revenue 
(on the basis of existing taxes) is estimated at 
4,144,860,000, and the expenditure at £141,786,000, 
showing an estimated surplus of 43,074,000, out of 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to 
apply £500,000 to the payment of the National Debt, 
in addition to the Sinking Fund, £135,000 to necessi- 
tous schools, £105,000 to certain changes in postal 
rates for the carriage of parcels, £1,000,000 to the 
repeal of the export duty on coal, and £920,000 to the 
remission of 1d. on the tea duty, leaving an estimated 
final surplus of £414,000. That these proposals will 
receive the ultimate sanction of the House of Commons 
is a foregone conclusion : that they excite the approval 
of the nation can only be conjectured, or admitted 
with modification and comment. It must surely 
strike everyone, as it struck Mr. Balfour, that after 
Mr. Asquith’s elaborate and quite unanswerable homily 
on national indebtedness ‘tne is a very paltry 
contribution from a surplus of over £ 
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by the cogency of the arguments for the repeal of the 
export duty on coal, and the £1,000,000 thus lost 
might in our opinion have been better applied to the 
reduction of an admittedly excessive income-tax, or 
to the reduction of debt. We are now told that the 
export-duty on coal falls on the producers, which 
is a curious assertion from the lips of a school of 
economists who hold that all duties are paid by the 
consumer. The figures about the income-tax as given 
to us by Radicals like Mr. Chiozza-Money are certainly 
striking. It is statistically evident that the income-tax 
is paid by no more than 1,000,000 people, and that out 
of that number no more than 250,000 pay on incomes 
exceeding £700. That is to say, £31,000,000, out of 
a total tax-revenue of £120,000,000, is paid by one 
forty-third of the population. The disproportion of 
this taxation is surely incontrovertible, and calls for 
amendment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
appointed a committee of members of Parliament to 
inquire into the further graduation of the income- 
tax, and if anything can be done to relieve, without 
injustice, the smaller incomes we should welcome it. 
But we are not sanguine as to the feasibility of dis- 
tinguishing between incomes earned by capital and 
those won by exertion. Under which head, for 
instance, would profits made by speculative investments 
be classed? The Government will gain little or no 
gratitude by the remission of 1d. on tea, which is too 
small to make any difference in the price: whereas if 
Mr. Asquith had taken 1d. off the income-tax he would 
have corrected a prevalent and from a party point of 
view very damaging impression that the Radical party 
is hostile to the small capitalist. 

We think nothing of the criticism that the Budget is 
commonplace, an observation which is itself the quint- 
essence of commonplace. Happy is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who can be commonplace, for the system 
of national finance is no field for sensational strokes of 
policy. Mr. Asquith’s speech possessed the merits of 
clearness, conciseness, and resolute purpose: it was 
the expression of a serene and judicial mind, moving 
easily through a mass of complicated details. On the 
subject of debt Mr. Asquith perhaps rather over- 
strained the always dangerous analogy between the 
State and the individual. It is the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to remind the nation once 
a year of its liabilities and its assets. But it should 
not be forgotten that when an individual borrows it is 
from another individual, and for a selfish purpose, 
which in no way benefits the lender. A nation on 
the other hand borrows from itself, and for a purpose 
which is for the benefit or safety of itself, or all the 
individuals within its bounds. National borrowing, 
to put it differently, is another form of contribution 
by individuals to the State, the lender receiving not 
only interest but an acknowledgment of his loan, 
which he can at any moment sell for cash. We are 
not applauding the great increase of imperial and 
municipal indebtedness, which must, if unchecked, 
entail oppressive taxation. We are merely reminding 
our readers that the language which is most appro- 
priately applied to the indebtedness of an individual 
is, when applied to the debt of a nation, metaphorical, 
and may be overdone. It is right to reduce expendi- 
ture, generally speaking, because taxation is thereby 
reduced. But to impair the defensive forces of the 
empire for the sake of diminishing the estimates is 
about as wise as omitting to insure one’s house for 
the sake of the premium. 


ABDUL HAMID’S LATEST MOVE. 


" Pour embéter les Anglais” was considered by a 

succession of French Governments a sufficient 
excuse for various enterprises not very profitable in 
themselves. It was generally believed at the time, 
and with reason, that the presence of the English in 
Egypt was the cause of these expensive and often 
disastrous excursions into savage countries. It would 
seem as if the Sultan is engaged in an attempt to 
revive the policy abandoned by France, for Egypt is the 
crux of the existing difficulty. What profit the Com- 
Mander of the Faithful may hope to draw from 


this it is indeed not easy to imagine, though it may 
be well to remember that Abdul Hamid is not in 
the position of any other European sovereign, and 
therefore his actions are not to be gauged by the 
same standard. In all such situations as that of 
Tabah the Turk does not play the same stake as his 
adversary. When two Great Powers confront one 
another on a piece of disputed territory, unless the 
matter be referred to friendly arbitration, there is no 
alternative between a fight and a surrender, which 
must prove humiliating for one party or the other. It 
is true that retreat before the Turk would be more 
humiliating for us than retreat before a Power of our own 
standing, but no such sentiments concern the Sultan ; 
he suffers no loss of that impalpable ‘‘ prestige ” 
which is at once the bane and the glory of civilised 
States. He may therefore push resistance to its 
utmost limits and then surrender the point in dis- 
pute without any national sentiment indignantly 
avenging its wounded vanity upon the ruler who has 
sacrificed its pride. The Turk can try on any number 
of audacious enterprises at the expense of the Powers 
who offend him and abandon them again without 
counting the cost beforehand. The measure of his 
audacity is not the possible loss of dignity to himself 
but the limit of endurance of his rival. There are no 
doubt prerogatives for which he would fight but they 
are not such as Europern Powers, at present at ail 
events, desire to impair. Short of these there are many 
advantages he would endeavour to obtain but would 
drop without any bitter pangs, when he found them 
unattainable. Also there is always considerable satis- 
faction felt among the ruling clique in Constanti- 
nople when a prolonged resistance can be offered to a 
Great Power. It may be remembered that within a 
few years the occupation of Mitylene by a French 
fleet was necessary before the Sultan would acknow- 
ledge the justice of French demands. We may safely 
assume that nothing but the menace of actual danger 
to himself or his revenues will bring Abdul Hamid to 
his knees on this occasion. He is probably only feel- 
ing the pulse of the new British Government to see 
how much it is disposed to stand, and when he has 
made certain, as he will, that Sir Edward Grey is no 
more to be trifled with than Lord Lansdowne, after 
as long a delay as prudence allows, he will make an 
easy and unembarrassed retreat. 

It is true that some of the more enlightened Turks 
object to this method of policy and even recognise our 
moderation, but the influential band at Yildiz is not 
composed of that class of Turk. The same differences 
which prevailed a year ago between these sections in 
the Palace probably prevail still and it is almost impos- 
sible for any foreigner not specially informed and on the 
spot to follow the various shifts of the Sultan’s policy. 
The Palace gang is ignorant and obstinate, while the 
abler officials or soldiers are always objects of distrust. 
They may be employed but their advice will not be 
followed. We have to count in the last resort on 
nothing but the master’s caprice and the control 
exercised upon it by wholesome fear. 

The Foreign Office is doubtless fully informed as to 
the actual amount of the Turkish forces in Arabia. The 
story of the two or three army corps in the vicinity of 
Akabah is probably moonshine, but some months ago 
there were certainly 50,000 Turkish troops engaged in 
the neighbourhood of the Sacred Places in putting 
down the Arab revolt. Accurate news from those regions 
rarely reaches Western Europe but there is at least 
one British official at Constantinople who is wel! 
qualified to obtain any information of this kind and we 
may presume that this is a matter which has not been 
left to chance. The invasion of Egypt by the Haj 
route across the deserts of Arabia Petrza is hardly yet 
a matter for serious discussion under the conditions of 
modern warfare and before the railway is completed 
which might bring troops up to the confines of the 
desert. 

But it may well be that the Sultan hopes to make 
things unpleasant for us without entering into anything 
like a campaign or even breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions. He has two scores to wipe off which are the 
outcome of recent collisions with this country. First, 
he would not readily forgive us for Lord Lansdowne’s 
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active intervention in the matter of Macedonian finance 
which he fondly hoped was at rest under the soporific 
supervision of Russia and Austria. Second, it has 
been readily forgotten here, if it was ever widely 
known, that we completely got the better of him in 
the dispute over the Aden Hinterland which reached 
somewhat threatening proportions about a year and 
a half ago. 
opportunity of dealing us a blowin return. Indeed this 
opportunity is always open. We are apt to forget that 
even to-day, in theory at all events, the national ruler 
in Egypt depends entirely on the Sultan’s will. He 
could depose Abbas Hilmi as he deposed Ismail. It is 
true that the Khedive might decline to go but he would 
thus find himself faced with many difficulties on the part 
of the more fanatical of his subjects. Egypt is in an 
anomalous position from many points of view, but there 
is no doubt about the absolute suzerainty of Turkey. 
The Khedive’s authority only rests upon Turkish fir- 
mans and English bayonets ; the former give it moral 
force among the orthodox Mohammedans while the 
latter ensure its position and enforce its decrees. If 
the Sultan’s recognition was withdrawn, the Khedive 
well knows that his status in the eyes of many of his 
subjects would be gravely compromised. He therefore 
has very strong inducements at all events not to defy 
his Suzerain. He is a powerful vassal but still a vassal. 
The position of the Sultan in Egypt is very much that 
of the Pope and the Emperor combined with regard to 
some powerful sovereign in medizval times. He 
might be strong enough to defy either Pope or Emperor 
so far as force went, but to be excommunicated and 
put under the Ban of the Empire at the same time was 
not a fate lightly incurred even by strong and able 
kings and the prospect of analogous possibilities, 
and even of lesser troubles, makes the Palace in 
Cairo readily amenable to influences from Constan- 
tinople. The present Khedive has been generally 
credited by those who are specially qualified to speak 
with a desire to draw closer than did his prede- 
cessors the ties which unite him to his Suzerain. His 
position will therefore become very delicate in any pro- 
longed boundary dispute wherein, owing to the anoma- 
lous position in which we stand towards him, he may be 
easily represented as allowing the infidel to prosecute 
territorial claims on his part against the Caliph in 
dangerous vicinity to the Holy Places of Islam. 

The issue of Lord Cromer’s Report coincides some- 
what curiously with this awkward renewal of Turkish 
encroachment. Indeed the one forms an interesting, 
if ironic, comment upon the other. Twenty years ago 
we were inviting the Sultan to share with us the 
burden of Egypt, and even to relieve us of it. That 
we were not landed in such a contradiction to our 
own policy we owe to the fears excited by France and 
Russia in the mind of the Turk. Now we see the 
reactionary elements in Fgypt agitated by the vain 
expectation that Turkey may help them to re-establish 
something of the past when the control of affairs was 
in the hands of a corrupt oligarchy who plundered 
the population. Lord Cromer’s ingenious proposals to 
constitute something tentative in the nature of a legis- 
lative body, divided into native and European sections, 
may well seem the rivetting of the British system upon 
them for good. It is always difficult to say how 
Western ideas strike Eastern minds. At all events 
there is ever the danger which Lord Cromer warns 
us against, viz. that the too hasty adoption of 
European ideas may lead back to the old abuses. The 
section of the Report which deals with the Sinai Penin- 
sula and suggests that it has been ‘‘ unduly neglected”, 
will hardly be — reading for the lovers of 
Turkey among Egyptian notables. ‘‘ The construc- 
tion of a telegraph line and possibly of a road for 
motor-cars to Nekhi”, which is half way across the 
Haj route, may have an ominous sound in the ears of 
some who have hoped for a revival of Turkish influence 
from that direction. We cannot afford to recede an 
inch in this matter, but it may be well to remember 
why the Egyptian card is fairly strong for the Sultan 
to play. e have not to fight the army corps from 
Arabia but the increase in the Egyptian garrison is 
well justified by the possible danger which may threaten 
in Egypt itself. 
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ELECTIONEERING IN FRANCE. 


HE “‘ Republican Bloc” has now been in office for 
many years. M. Waldeck-Rousseau has given 
way to M. Combes, M. Rouvier has replaced M. Combes, 
and he has in his turn been succeeded by M. Sarrien; 
but through it all the same policy has prevailed and it 
is that policy which is now upon its trial. Several 
factors have contributed to produce the existing situa- 
tion. On the one hand the whole official world has 
been terrorised by the knowledge that the Grand 
Orient of France has held in its hands the lot of 
Government official. It is true that in the main the 
‘*fiches ” have been confined to officers of the army, 
but no one considers himself secure. Whether it be 
in the domain of the préfet and those many ramifications 
which he controls in modern France, that of the 
Chambre des Comptes and the whole system of financial 
administration represented in every department and in 
every Canton or in the Post Office, each Government 
official knows that he is at the mercy of personal or of 
political spite. This is in one sense a powerful incentive 
to support the Government of the day. No Govern. 
ment official will venture to uphold an Opposition 
candidate or even to attend an Opposition meeting. If 
the ‘‘ Bloc” succeeds he knows that his action will be 
remembered ; if it fail he trusts he will find himself 
in the same position as his fellows, and he is therefore 
tempted to exert all the influence he can on behalf of 
the Government. On the other hand a feeling of 
exasperation is growing up. The official has a general 
idea of the men whose reports are being considered by 
the Grand Orient of France and therefore by the 
Government of the day. He knows that he is at the 
mercy of every private enemy and of every political 
opponent and he wants to end the whole business. He 
has become extraordinarily discreet. He will trust no 
one in France, he will tell no friend how he is going to 
vote, what candidate he intends to support. He may 
even give his subordinates to understand that he 
wishes success to the Government ; but, should a casual 
stranger come his way, he bursts out into indignation 
against the whole system. He tells him how heartily 
sick he is of it all. He will not pledge himself to vote 
this way or that ; but the foreigner realises that he is 
smarting under an intolerable tyranny and that he will 
welcome any change that enables him to call his 
soul his own. This feeling is strong in the Govern- 
ment officials but it is yet more powerful outside 
Ministerial circles. The strength of past Goverm- 
ments has been their influence upon those who have 
expected Ministerial favours of one kind or the other. 
The construction of new railways, bridges and roads has 
been made to depend upon the voters of the district. If 
they have supported the Government their chances 
have been materially enhanced, whilst their opposition 
to the Ministerial candidate has been used against 
them. Beyond this every Frenchman has his own 
special axe to grind. He wishes to earn either the 
Legion of Honour, the ‘‘ Mérite Agricole” or the 
“Palmes Académiques” and he knows that his 
prospects depend upon his politics. He has therefore 
every temptation to vote for the Government and to 
exert his power on its behalf. The policy of those who 
depend upon the reports of private individuals has had 
an opposite effect according to circumstances. If it 
has kindled the enthusiasm of some it has roused the 
latent opposition of others, and we must now see 
which of these contending factors is going to exert the 
greater influence on to-morrow’s elections. 

Many organisations have of late either come into 
being or been consolidated. The most powerful of 
these is the ‘‘ Action libérale populaire” directed by 
M. Pion, Count Albert de Mun and Baron de Reille. 
The Opposition has hitherto been unable to exert its 
full strength. Royalists have refused to support 
Bonapattists and Bonapartists have declined to vote 
for Royalists. Both these have joined in expressing 
their disgust at those men of both parties who in 
obedience to the Encyclical ‘‘ Rerum Novarum” 
have rallied to the Republic. Outside these men is 
that large body of Catholic lay opinion which finds 
its expression in voting for Conservative or Liberal 
Republicans. These men are now more or less united 
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in the ‘‘ Action libérale populaire”. They are deter- 
mined to resist Maconic tyranny to the utmost. 
They wish to put an end to the policy of delation. 
They disapprove both of the separation of Church 
and State and of the inventories which have roused 


the opposition not only of Catholics but of men > 
who without having any religion of their own re- | 


ded their village church as part of their own 
property. It has been observed that the opposi- 


tion to the inventories has often been strongest in | 


those districts where the churches were least fre- 
quented. 
have been used to strengthen this movement, that the 

santry have been led to believe that the inventories 


of church property will be followed by attacks upon | 
The feeling genuinely prevails and | 


what they possess. 
has to be reckoned with. We do not wish to argue 


whether it is justified or not. 


It may be argued that illegitimate means | 


This is not the point. | 


Governments rarely fall through their own acts but | 


through the impressions which these acts create, and | 


| 


the fact remains that the inventories, though due to an — 
_ harm to know how to shoot; it may be extremely 


amendment introduced by M. Ribot and supported by 
the whole body of Catholic opinion, have been most 
unpopular. Government officials have been injudicious. 
Some of them have been brutal in their action. Others 
have by their conciliatory policy given their opponents 
time to collect their whole forces. They found the 
Curé and his fabrique opposed to the inventories. They 
were often able to overcome that opposition by proceed- 
ing at once with tact and with judgment but in many 
other cases they have been timid. They have allowed 
either a few days or a week to elapse. Theclergy have been 
able to use this delay to their full profit and advantage 
and the officials have found on their return that the 
fiery cross had been circulated and the whole country- 
side was unanimous in its resistance. This may not 
have been the outcome of any opposition to the 
separation of Church and State but the feeling has 
been prevalent and it has roused ‘public opinion in 
France against the Government. As an eccentric 
Frenchman said lately ‘‘ Je ne suis pas croyant, je ne 
suis pas pratiquant, mais je suis catholique et je suis 
lutteur Besides this ‘‘ action libérale”’, the Govern- 
ment must reckon with the best of the old Republican 
party in France, the men who in the past did so much 
to found and to strengthen the Republic and who have 
united themselves since 1903 in the ‘‘ Fédération Répub- 
licaine ’’, the embodiment of three parties, the ‘‘ Associa- 
tion nationale Républicaine ”, presided over by M. 
Audiffred, the ‘‘ Union libérale” presided over by 
M. Barboux and the “ Alliance des Républicains pro- 
gressistes ’’ which follows M. Méline. These men may 
aot have a very large following but their names carry 
great weight and in a fight such as the one now in pro- 
gress every element must be considered. They have 
some very valuable recruits especially in the rising 
generation. The opposition to the Government is 
growing in strength and in volume and it is impossible 
to gauge what it may achieve at the general election. 
Its result is now obscure. Much light will be cast 
upon the future by the decisions recorded on 6 May, 
though the issue will not be effectually decided until the 
result of the second ballots has been recorded a fort- 
night hence. Straws show however which way the 
wind blows. A large number of Opposition candidates 
are likely to be returned without a contest. Such men 
as the Duc de Broglie in the Mayenne, the Marquis de 
la Ferronays in the Loire Inférieure, Count de Pomereu 
in the Seine Inférieure, whose seat was bitterly fought 
at the last general election, will probably have no oppo- 
gents on this occasion. On the other hand the vast 
majority of the Ministerialists are being bitterly fought. 
They themselves admit that they are bound to lose a 
few seats in the provinces owing to the opposition 
roused amongst the peasantry to the inventories of 
Church property. They do not know what will be the 
political results of the strikes in the North of France. 
On the whole they are not at all happy and they show 
tt. Rumours are abroad that the Ministry of the 
Interior who are thoroughly in touch with political 
feeling in the provinces expect to lose forty seats to the 
Right and twenty seats to the socialists. In short all 


elements which combined to arouse disquiet in 
the breasts of the more thinking members of our Con- 


servative party are actively at work in France. The 
“Bloc”, through the vast Ministerial pressure which 
it is able to exert, may possibly be able to weather the 
storm, but all prognostications point in the opposite 
direction. 


A MILITARY ILLUSION. 


S a sort of rider to one of those insincere debates 

on recruiting, with which we are all so familiar 
now, in which everybody discusses every difficulty except 
what he knows to be the real one and urges every 
remedy except what he knows to be the only one, the 
House was occupied on Wednesday and Thursday with 
a proposal to make physical drill of a military 
character compulsory in all schools. When it is 
asserted that every English lad should learn to move 
by word of command and should have at least an 
elementary acquaintance with firearms and receive at 
least a rudimentary education in their use we, at any 
rate are not likely to object. It can do no man any 


useful to him in emergencies which we can all well 
imagine. So much isa mere truism and further from 
a strictly army point of view, it will no doubt benefit 
the service in so far that a wide diffusion of an 
elementary knowledge of tactics throughout our popula- 
tion may render the task of the drill sergeant who 
handles recruits in barrack squares more easy. The 
lad who now joins the service has very often never 
handled a gun in his life; he hardly knows his right 
foot from his left; he has no conception of what a 
word of command means, and no instinctive intuition 
which tends to make him obey it. It is said that 
to so great an extent is this the case amongst the 
unlettered and unintelligent peasants who form part 
of the annual contingent to foreign armies that it is 
the custom in certain countries to wrap a wisp of hay 
round one of the recruit’s legs so that he should dis- 
tinguish readily between these important members of 
his organism. In England such a state of things may 
appear impossible, but even with us the ploughboy of 
country districts is dull and uninformed to a degree 
which only those who have had personal experience 
of him can realise. If, when a man enlisted, he 
already knew certain elementary principles which it 
now takes weeks to inculcate, the process of convert- 
ing the raw material into the manufactured article 
would be greatly facilitated, and the spread of elemen- 
tary military knowledge which would be brought about 
by military training throughout the schools would be 
of an immense advantage in the case of the small 
percentage of those whoenlist. For this reason, there- 
fore, we in common with everybody who has thought 
out the subject would welcome the success of the 
movement which is now making a considerable stir in 
the country. We should, however, be insincere if we 
did not, while readily conceding so much, point to the 
reverse side of the medal, and sound a note of warning 
as to the efficacy of this school training towards render- 
ing us more capable of meeting our enemies in the 
gate. 

It is sometimes said that if every man in England 
could shoot, the task of an invader would be rendered 
hopeless. People who talk in that way really mean 
that in the event of a national emergency of the first 
order the defence of their hearths and homes might 
eventually be handed over to the civilian inhabitants of 
the country, after the regular trained soldiers of the 
army had been exhausted. An invasion of this country 
would only be possible after our naval power had been 
destroyed—at any rate, temporarily. The force which 
it would then be possible to throw on our shores would 
be composed of the very best troops which our opponent 
could collect together. They would be armed with all 
the weapons of precision which modern science has 
produced ; they would be composed of highly trained 
and most intelligent men, and they would be led by 
leaders well versed in the artsof war and well prepared 
for the particular struggle which was in front of them. 
In these circumstances any opposition on the part of 
an unorganjsed levy, however brave and however 
individually skilful, would prove but a futile effort. 
We often hear of what patriotism may accomplish— 
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how men will die in the last ditch—how men would 
cheerfully sacrifice their life’s blood for the sake of 
their homes and families. Probably as far as courage 
and self-sacrifice went the British record would be equal 
to anything that is recorded in history. But war has 
now become so complicated a science, and the arts of 
destruction have been developed to such an enormous 
extent, that little can be hoped from anything but 
scientific efforts, and the resistance of unorganised 
forces can only very temporarily delay the ultimate 
catastrophe. o render our shores secure against 
invasion we must have organisation, we must have 
officers, we must have transport, we must have all the 
adjuncts and paraphernalia which modern war demands. 
And within certain limits, however successfully en- 
deavours may be made to educate the youth of the 
country, it is right to bear in mind that such train- 
ing is only a step, and a small step, towards national 
security, and that we must be prepared to goa great 
deal further and to adopt far more elaborate and 
sustained measures if we are to gain for ourselves any 
real security in the moment of national extremity. 

The average Briton, differing but little from the rest 
of mankind, is only too glad to find a via media by which 
he may escape from facing his responsibilities squarely, 
and needs but little pressing to put his ease before his 
duty where national interests are involved. The House 
of Commons illustrates this attitude in every army 
debate. In this Review we have for some years now 
openly stated our convictions. We did not hesitate to 
do so when to mention the term universal service was 
said to put oneself out of the region of practical politics. 
Five or six years ago no responsible politician would so 
much as utter the terrible phrase. Since then a Royal 
Commission has found it to be the only solution for 
our military difficulties. Our most popular General 
left his seat at the Council of Imperial Defence to 
become the apostle of a doctrine which though not 
technically identical with that policy implies its accept- 
ance. Colonel Hime has recently from week to week 
borne testimony to the weight of opinion and argument 
which is steadily acquiring strength and solidity through- 
out the country. Our colonies at this very moment are 
showing us by excellent example how a recognition of 
civic duty towards defence of hearths and homes 
is not incompatible with ambitions far removed 
from those connected with military aggression, 
or contempt for commercial or agricultural pro- 
gress. In Natal thousands of busy men have left wives 
and families and profitable work to take their places 
in the ranks, and have cheerfully and enthusiastically 
come forward to fight for their country when the call 
has come. They do it in Natal because the danger is a 
very present one. The enemy there zs at the gates. 
If he be not destroyed he will mercilessly kill men, 
women and children indiscriminately, and carry devas- 
tation and plunder through a highly prosperous and 
cultivated country. The danger with us is remote, 
but it exists none the less. The chances against a 
successful raid on our country may be a hundred to 
one. Lombard Street to a china orange would fitly 
describe the odds were a real citizen army organised. 
Against such chances no nation would ever dream of 
an attempt. The expense involved would be trifling 
were compulsion introduced. The interference with 
pleasure and convenience negligible. 

To the proposals to establish numerous rifle clubs 
throughout the country—a variant of the scheme for 
military training in schools—the same considerations 
apply. Shooting at a mark is a pleasant pastime 
enough. So is archery ; and there are signs that this 
form of sport may come in again and supplant croquet, 
as that game supplanted it a generation ago. Toy 
rifles are more easily handled than bows, and girls 
can make quite respectable practice with them. Boys 
can be taught to shoot no doubt, and the time they 
may expend on such education will, it is fairly con- 
ceded, be invaluable to them later on should they 
enter the army. The instructor of musketry will find 
his task enormously lightened if he does not have to 
begin by explaining to a yokel which is the fore 
and which the back sight of his piece. So much 
may be admitted, but that the military forces of the 
country will be increased—our ability either to repel 


| an invasion or to defend our distant possessions en- 
larged—by the endowment from public funds of rifle 
clubs is untrue. They will not develop the physical 
proportions of growing lads, they will not inculcate 
discipline, nor will they give a man an eye for country 
or the instincts of a soldier. On the other hand, they 
will promote ‘‘ pot-hunting ”, and create another form 
_ of gambling, until people grow tired of them, and take 


| once more to bowls, or Aunt Sally, or skittles, or any 


other of the old-fashioned games that have served to 
kill time during the free hours of our working-men up 
till now. The real needs of the country are obscured 
by the well-meaning but ill-advised enthusiasts who are 
preaching a specious doctrine throughout the country. 
It were more patriotic to tell the people of this country 
the truth, unpalatable though it be—to show them 
exactly what demands modern war and modern strate. 
gical conditions are likely to make on us, to explain to 
them that they are only to be met by some self-sacri- 
fice and some inconvenience, that there is no primrose 
path to efficiency, and that success hangs on efficiency 
on a scale at once large, homogeneous and well 
organised. 


GOVERNMENT AND REPRESSION. 


FTER the events of the week in Paris some of our 
public writers and speakers may perhaps discover 
that there is a fallacy in their reasoning about different 
forms of government. According to their views, which 
obtain much popular favour, a despotic government may 
be distinguished from a popular government by the 
more high-handed measures it will take to put down 
rebellious movements against its authority. An auto- 
cratic or aristocratic government is supposed to be so 
far removed from the people, and to be so little in touch 
with their feelings and aspirations, that it will ruth- 
lessly shoot them down without paying any heed to 
their views of things. It will be suspicious, always on 
the alert to discover signs of discontent, exaggerat- 
ing these signs, anticipating them, and putting in 
force repressive measures when there is no substantial 
danger. Such governments it is said do not trust the 
people because the people do not elect them, and the 
popular element is not represented in them. But this 
is plainly a very unsatisfactory account of the case 
between different forms of government. Instead of 
making such distinctions as these it is more according 
to facts to say that all governments are very much 
alike, when suspicion takes them of discontent with or 
danger to the existing order of things. Put each in a 
similar position and they will act very similarly. If we 
allow for the greater extent of territory in Russia than 
in France, Russia has not put a larger army of soldiers 
and police in the midst of her citizens to suppress 
rebellious movements than France has done in these 
last few days. The French democratic republic was as 
determined to quell riots or insurrection, or whatever 
they may be called, and to shrink as little from blood- 
shed, as the Russian autocratic government has been. 
Sixty or seventy thousand French soldiers were not 
turned into the streets of Paris merely for show if 
occasion should arise for their use ; and May Day in 
Paris might easily have become as terrible a memory 
as ‘* Red Sunday” in S. Petersburg. 

French soldiers and policemen have shown that they 
may be relied upon as surely as Russian soldiers and 
policemen; and that a standing army controlled by a 
democracy may be as effectual for roughly repressing 
popular movements as one controlled by an absolute 
monarch. The pretty theory here, of course, is that 

the French soldiers are loyal because they know they 
| are maintaining a Government founded on the will of 
the people, and are therefore supporting good govern- 
ment against the parties of disorder; whilst the 
Russian soldier is the mere instrument of a tyranny. 
This is merely an instance of the wish being father 
to the thought—an explanation existing solely in the 
imagination of admirers of popular government, 
insular minds that cannot understand any political 
conditions except those under which they happen 
to live themselves, an explanation totally unrelated 
to observation and unsupported by any historical 
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evidence. The fact is the higher and middle classes 
in Russia, France and England alike, and especially 
the solid commercial elements, are equally interested 
supporters of the actual form of government they 
live under, and are opposed to all parties who 
appear to be aiming at upsetting the established 
order of society. What events in Russia and France 
show is that these classes, whether under an autocracy 
or a democracy, expect the Government to put down 
disorder with a strong hand; and that the army in 
each case has been generally to be depended upon for 
this purpose. The feeling is the same in England ; and 
we should naturally expect the army and the police 
to be as vigorous in asserting the claims of law and 
order, which are vital to the interests of the great sub- 
stantial governing classes of the country, as the Russian 
and French army and police have been. It is not a 
matter of one form of government or another, autocratic, 
constitutional monarchy, or republic ; but of the essen- 
tial principles of all governments and of human nature 
itself, that the party in possession of power will fight 
to the death, and hesitate at nothing to maintain the 
order under which their interests have grown up. 

And the party in possession of power means not 
the particular set of persons who are holding office of 
any kind, whether king, or emperor, or president, but 
the influential classes of the nation, whoever they may 
be. In England, and France and America they are the 
middle classes ; and neither in France nor in America are 
they squeamish in asserting authority for putting 
down disorder. Terribly severe measures have doubt- 
less been taken in putting down rebellion in Russia. 
Equally doubtless they have been magnified by false re- 
ports purposely manufactured and spread ; but nothing 
could exceed the horrors of the repression of the Com- 
munists in Paris. The Communists are fairly comparable 
with the Russian revolutionaries ; and the comparison 
may well be used to point the contention that what a 
Government does in the work of repression cannot be 
deduced from the classification of it which would be 
found in a text-book. In America the suppression 
of the anarchists at Chicago is still remembered as 
an example of the fierceness with which a popular 
Government can put down a movement which excites 
the fears of the classes who influence the Government. 
The shooting of thieves at San Francisco is another 
illustration of the same principle. We are far from 
meaning that the shooting, if there was any shooting, 
was not perfectly proper and right in the circumstances ; 
but it was entirely illegal ; as what we and the Americans 
both call martial law, though incorrectly, had not been 
proclaimed. We and they are rather complacent about 
our laws leaving no room for the supersession of civil 
law by a military code called strictly martial law ; but 
when salus reipublice demands it they, and we too, 
would have no scruple in putting down rebellion, or 
disorders that seem rebellious, under different forms 
but in the same spirit as the Romans when the 
Dictator was appointed with the commission to see 
that the State suffered no harm. When the crisis 
comes we excuse the men who have had the courage 
to go outside the forms of law, and we have our Acts 
of Indemnity which ex post facto excuse what we have 
not by law formally sanctioned. Every country will 
have its party who denounce the measures taken. It 
was so in the case of Governor Eyre and the Jamaica 
évents, and the proclamation of martial law in South 
Africa. To recall such matters in our own country and 
others where the form of government is similar to our 
own, or at least whose constitutional ideas are of the 
same order as ours, should help us to estimate more 
calmly what may be represented as abnormal in the 
dealing of Russia with the recent disorders. What- 
ever may be the other defects of democratic govern- 
ments, they have at least the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion as strongly developed as the most despotic. The 
incidents of repression, the more or less of severity 
exercised, will depend largely on national character 
and temper, on the personality of the officials in com- 
mand, on time and place and the chapter of accidents, 
on anything else than the particular form of government. 


THE CITY. 


As the Bank rate rises the spirits of the Stock 
Exchange generally go. down, and the raising 
of the rate to 4 per cent. on Thursday did not exhilarate 
markets which were quivering with nervousness over 
the American slump. People say that the Bank will very 
shortly have to raise its rate to § percent. such is likely 
to be the demand for gold for America ; but good judges 
believe that the present rate will suffice. Money was not 
over-abundant before the San Francisco disaster, and now 
it is scarcer than ever. The striking fact is that trade is 
booming both in the United States and in Great 
Britain, and yet the prevalent feeling on the Stock 
Exchanges of both countries is one of uneasiness. The 
briskness of trade of course creates a demand for 
money, and absorbs loanable capital that would other- 
wise be available for Stock Exchange operations. The 
fall in Americans since the mid-April account has been 
very severe. At the mid-April account Union Pacifics 
made up at 162: at the last account they were 
carried at 1543, and on Thursday last they were 
146. Steel commons have fallen from 44 to 39. 
Milwaukees have dropped from 182 to 162, and Read- 
ings have fallen from 71 to 59, equivalent to a drop of 
24 points in New York. The liquidation on Wednesday 
was enormous in New York, amounting to 2,500,000 
shares representing a value at par of £ 50,000,000. 
Somebody must have sold that amount, and somebody 
must have bought. The actual amount of value is 
more nearly 4,75,000,000, which is enormous for 
one day’s dealings. It is very difficult to say 
whether all this liquidation is due to realisation of 
investments by insurance companies, or to forced 
sales by speculators whose means have given out, 
or to sales by bears: probably the fall is due to the 
operation of all three causes. Undoubtedly the in- 
surance companies have been obliged, if not to realise 
investments, to withdraw funds which they usually lend 
to Wall Street; and unquestionably many large 
speculators have been ruined. That the bear makes 
his profit by prowling around in the confusion goes 
without saying. It is certainly rather extraordinary 
that more people did not sell short after the news 
of the earthquake was known, because it was 
physically impossible that what Mr. T. W. Lawson 
of Boston calls ‘‘ the system” could make a boom 
on the ruins of San Francisco. But for nearly 
three days after the catastrophe operators seemed 
to be dazed, and then in the most leisurely and 
deliberate fashion the slump began, and has gone on 
ever since. The question is, have we touched bottom 
yet? The American market has a wonderful power of 
rapid recovery on ordinary occasions: but we are not 
sure that this is an ordinary occasion. If the big 
interests can get hold of the necessary amount of cash, 
we might even yet see a bull market in Yankees in 
June: but it is perhaps more likely to be deferred till 
the late autumn. 

Other markets have been flat in sympathy with 
Yankees. Anglo A’s, for instance, which have been 
such a strong market lately, and which are talked up 
to 33, fell from 23{ to 223, though we believe that in 
normal markets these shares will go higher. Kaffirs 
continue a very dull market, which is not surprising, 
as the politicians still seem bent on persuading the 
Chinese to leave South Africa. Premier Deferred 
however are very steady at just over 18, and people 
who know, or say they know, declare that they are 
worth £25, and will pay a dividend of £2, some say 
43 a share. The Budget produced absolutely no 
effect on markets—why should it? The purchase of 
413,000,000 Consols spread over a year is not going 
to supply Throgmorton Street with cash, which is what 
it wants more than statistics. The ‘‘ Street” is full 
of the gossip usual in times of slump about the sub- 
mersion of well-known plungers, and the customary 
conjectures as to what firm of brokers has got the 
account. We fear that several people, in and outside 
‘*the House”, will be badly hurt this account day, 
and that it will take some time to heal their wounds. 
Luckily the firms in question are wealthy, and the 
dreaded sound of the hammer may not be heard. 

Motor traction and omnibus issues have apparently 
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been so well taken up that promoters are anxious to 
seize what they regard as the psychological moment 
for flotation. Some recent issues have not been alto- 
gether satisfactory, and show the necessity of caution, 
their weak points unfortunately not being discovered 
till after allotment. That there is a great field for 
motor manufacturing enterprise is undoubted, and a 
new issue shortly to be expected is that of the Anglo- 
French Herald Motor Company, Limited, which will 
take over the well-known Paris business. Another im- 
portant departure is that of the Daimler (1904) Company 
which having nearly quadrupled its works in two years 
is looking out for new fields to conquer. It is about 
to take up the manufacture of the commercial vehicle. 
The expansion of the Daimler (1904) Company’s busi- 
ness at home as well as abroad will be understood 
when we say that their output now averages twenty- 
five cars per week. As the Daimler was the pioneer so 
it seems to hold its own easily against all competitors. 
Its preference shares, with only ten shillings paid, 
stand at 57s. 6d. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


he London Life Association began to assure lives 

on 1 May, 1806, and the report for 1905 contains 
a portrait of Mr. J. R. Syms, the Common Cryer and 
Serjeant at Arms of the City of London, to whom the 
Association owes its origin. The report also gives a 
facsimile of Policy No. 1 for £1,000, on the life of the 
founder. There are various exceptional features in the 
system of the London Life. It employs no agents and 
pays no commission for the introduction of business, 


with the result that the management expenses are very 


small. The bonus system of the Association provides 
that the profits shall be applied to reduce the premiums. 
They cannot be taken in cash nor, until the payment of 
premiums has ceased by the application of bonuses, can 
they be added to the sum assured. The policies are 
divided imto seven series, each of which receives smaller 
bonus reductions than the series immediately preceding. 

We have always admired the sterling merits of the 
London Life with its conspicuous economy of manage- 
ment and its persistent regard for the welfare of its 
policyholders. We believe its benefits are so greatly 
appreciated by insurance authorities that it has among 
its members a larger number of the managers and 
officials of other insurance companies than any other 
office. As the bonus system is based entirely upon 
percentages of the — we can judge of the 
results, irrespective of the age of the policyholder at 
the time of entry, by considering any policy which calls 
for a premium of £100 a year. Under the principal 
system of the Association the holder of such a policy 
would have to pay £100 a year for seven years: there- 
after the premium is gradually reduced until at last no 


ToraL AMOUNT OF REDUCED PREMIUMS, 


« - 


| Twenty-! Thirty. | Forty. | Forty- 


Prems. | Prems. | proms. | Prems. | Prems. | Prems. 
£ £ £ £ 
Fisst ... | 2855 go . 156 {| 99 | GO 
Second | 1856 145 284 382 425 423 
, 1864 99 186 . 230 | 242 
Third... 1865 184 383 575 744 
| 1875 132 284 442 
Fourth. 1876 186 417 668 © 
« | Sees 172 374 
Fifth... ; 1886 230 506 
9s | 3803 208 
Sixth... + 1894 263; 


premium has to be paid and any bonus reduction in 
excess of 100 per cent. is added to the sum assured, 
the cash value of these additions being accumulated at 
compound interest. For purposes of appreciating the 
results it is convenient to treat these additions as if 
they were actually received by a policyholder and 
regarded as lessening the cost of a fixed amount of 


| life assurance. There have been slight alterations in 


the premium rates of the Association, but approxi- 
mately a premium of £100 a year assures £3,333 at 
age thirty ; at age forty assures £2,532; and at age 
fifty assures £1,852. In the preceding table we give 
the actual amount of reduced premiums paid under 
policies issued at various dates and in force for different 
lengths of time: in each case £700 has been paid in 
the course of seven years before the records given in 
the table commence. 

From this it appears that the owner of a policy issued 
in the last year of the first series would, in the course 
of 1906 have received back all the premiums paid in 
excess of the first £700: so that if a man of thirty was 
assured in 1855 and died at the age of eighty-two, his 
estate would receive £3,333 in return for an actual cash 
outlay of £700. Even when allowance is made for 
accumulation at compound interest, it is evident that 
such a result is extremely good, especially when we 
remember that the Association has been liable to pay 
the sum assured at the death of the policyholder at any 
moment since the first premium was paid. These figures 
seem to prove that the method of the London Life works 
unequally for the policyholders in the different series. 
The reduced premiums paid in thirty-five years by aman 
who assured in 1855 amounted to £99 altogether; 
while a man who assured ten years later has paid £744 
in thirty-five years for the same benefit. Each man has 
of course paid £700 in addition to the total of these 
reduced premiums. An inspection of the table reveals 
many other inequalities of a similar kind: some of them 
are due to the larger profits it was possible to make in 
past times as compared with the present, owing to the 
higher rate of interest and other causes, while much 
must be attributed to the application of the profits to 
strengthen the reserves instead of to increase the 
bonuses, which was the course adopted from r8go0 to 
1895. But after making allowance for these matters 
the system seems to give abnormally good results to 
old policyholders at the expense of later entrants. It 
holds out no promise that the present generation of new 
policyholders will reap benefits from future generations 
at all proportionate to the gain that the past is making 
out of the present. 


THE ‘‘TIMES” ODDMENTS SALE. 


ee spring sales have commenced. Everywhere 
bargains are being dangled temptingly before 
the eyes of greedy and unwary purchasers. Immense 
‘* sacrifices’ are being made apparently in every branch 
of trade for the sake of a deserving public. The 
appeal of the spring sale is an infallible one. It 
attacks human nature at its weakest point. The 
desire ‘‘to get something for nothing” seems to be 
inherent in everybody. ‘The ‘‘ Times’ which is tire- 
less in its efforts to be present always at the focus of 
the most intense and feverish activity has recognised 
the possibilities of the spring sale. At its big shop in 
Oxford Street it has organised a colossal sale of 
books—‘‘the greatest sale that has ever been held” 
according to the advertisements—and the assistance of 
the police has had to be called in to cope with the 
clamouring crowds of purchasers who throng the 
premises. There is something very touching in this 
condescension to popular sentiment on the part of the 
‘*Times”. When the gods descend to earth amd rub 
shoulders with the populace the philosopher can only 
hold his breath and look on with admiring wonder. 
The great and good men who control the ‘‘ Times” 
have been fired by a lofty enthusiasm for the welfare 
of the nation. ‘‘ What the people want is books and 
books they shall have”, they say in effect. In a circular 
letter recently sent to a number of favoured indi- 
viduals the methods of the moneylender and the 
book-maker touting for commissions have been boldly 
adopted. ‘‘ Knowing you to be a book-buyer we have 
included your name among the number of those for 
whom accounts have been opened at the Book Club. If 
you buy your books from us, you will not need to pay 
cash for them, nor to give any reference, you have only 
to ask that the books be charged to your account”, and 
so forth. The tempting opportunities thus offered of 
practically unlimited credit will no doubt be eagerly 
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seized upon by reckless book-buyers. Itis not unlikely 
that in many cases of bankruptcy in future among the 
contributory causes leading to insolvency will be 
“rash and hazardous speculation” in books from the 
‘Times Club. 

But for those who are not likely to be lured by the 
offer of unlimited credit their colossal sale has been 
got up. No less than 600,000 books of all kinds are 
offered to the public. Most of these are presumably 
job lots—‘‘ remainders ” acquired from the publishers at 
very low prices. They have all been ‘‘ marked down ” 
by the ‘‘ Times”, and every book is marked in plain 
figures with its price in pence in order to bring home 
to purchasers the colossal nature of the bargains they 
are acquiring. Works published at a guinea are to be 
obtained at about twenty-seven or twenty-eight pence, 
while the prices of less costly productions range as low 
asthreepence. What canbemoreenticing? Realising 
the importance farthings and fractional parts of a penny 
play in the public’s idea of a general sale, the ‘‘ Times ” 
makes a special feature of this draper’s device. Thus a 
parcel of thirteen novels (considerable reductions are 
made for quantities) can be bought at the rate of 
of's@. each, or the purchaser bent on higher things can 
acquire a nice little lot of thirty-nine biographies or 
books of travel for 24,*;d. each. 

For those who have a catholic taste in literature or 
who do not quite know their own minds an assorted lot 
of 250 miscellaneous volumes can be purchased at the 
rate of 22,7,d. each. It is easy to imagine the joy of 
the bargain-hunter who has obtained a classical work 
at a price 33d. less than his neighbour has paid. We 
do not profess to be able to understand the principle 
which has guided the fixing of these prices. Novelists 
seem to be at a considerable discount. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Anthony Hope, Maurice Hewlett, Robert 
Hichens, Henry James and many others range from 
od. to 11d. each. ‘‘ The Life of Archbishop Tait ” in 
two volumes and ‘‘ The Naval History of Great Britain ” 
in six seem cheap at fourteenpence, while ‘‘ Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott” a large octavo volume, is noted as ‘‘ of 
extraordinary value” at ninepence. It is comforting 
for ‘‘ Times” customers who live in the country to 
know that their orders will be promptly and faithfully 
executed by post, and that if they are not pleased with 
the goods after receipt they can return them. The 
complaisance of the ‘‘ Times” in its determination to 
foist its oddments on the public seems imperturbable. 
No one who buys £5 worth of books need pay cash 
unless he likes. Convenient monthly instalments can 
be arranged. It is a case of ‘‘ do what you like, pay 
when you like, no references required, only pray take 
the books”! 


NOCTES SAMI. 
After Asclepiades (A. P.v. 144, 184.) 
This is the door: I'll fasten 
My wreath of roses here. 
And, Roses, do not hasten 
To drop and disappear, 
Charged with so many a tear. 


What rainy eyes have lovers! 
These dews you must not shed 

Till the opening door discovers 
The well-beloved head— 
Then kiss it in my stead. 


Go to the market, boy, and bring me fish— 
For delicacy some, and some for hunger : 
Two dozen hunchbacked prawns (make the fish- 
monger 
Count them himself!), and see they’re as I wish ; 
A pair of mullets, half a score of cels. 
Then six rose-garlands (find the man who deals 
In roses)—then go past my Tryphera’s door 
And say ’tis she that supper’s waiting for. 
J. S. 


THE MISSION OF TIMOTHY D. HOOT. 
(SCENARIO. ) 


I. 


hg the fall of 1907 Mr. Timothy Dew Hoot paid a 
visit to England. 

His appearance attracted little attention at the time. 
He was a small dry man, his name conveyed nothing 
to the world, and though, like all Americans, sup- 
posed to be wealthy, and evidently well furnished 
with introductions to the highest circles, he was 
singularly unassuming, not to say retiring in his 
manners. He was met everywhere during the autumn, 
and his presence in so many country houses did 
raise a little mild speculation among his fellow-guests, 
for he appeared to have small interest in the ordinary 
pleasures of society. He ate little, did not drink or 
smoke, played neither cards nor golf, went in for 
no form of outdoor sport, was a man of few words, 
and quite impassive in women’s society. During his 
brief visits he was usually turned over to someone to 
look at the pictures and historical features of the place, 
to the housekeeper often as the best authority, and 
acquiesced in the entertainment without enthusiasm. 
With all his queerness he was not unpopular, but people 
wondered what pleasure he took in his round of visits, 
and what led to his being taken up so universally. 


if. 


The time was a critical one for the great landowners. 
What Agricultural Depression had left the Death Duties 
had eaten, and what the Death Duties had left Bridge 
and Motoring had devoured. On the top of this had 
come, as the parliamentary session wore on, threats 
of a project for the compulsory rehousing of agricul- 
tural labourers, forced on the Labour Party so as to 
forestall Mr. Chamberlain, and therefore reluctantly 
backed by the entire forces of the House of Commons. 
It was the last straw. It was reported that on all 
hands negotiations had been opened with municipalities 
by which the stately homes of England should become 
schools or asylums, but these overtures were rejected 
on the ground that the buildings were not in accordance 
with the latest hygienic requirements. The only other 
resource was to send pictures books furniture and 
other treasures to the hammer. In the previous year 
all the leading English connoisseurs had accepted posts 
in Transatlantic museums and were certain to compete 
for the spoil. A wild season was looked forward to at 
Christie’s. 

In 1908 the Bill passed the House of Commons. 
The House of Lords at first promised a desperate oppo- 
sition, and it was thought Ministers would be driven to 
a dissolution. To the surprise of everyone, when the 
Bill actually came before the House, it went through 
with very slight obstruction, and the Press, a little 
bewildered, congratulated the country on the deep- 
seated political instinct and patriotism which had 
counselled so great a sacrifice. 


Ill. 


But what followed was more bewildering still. 
Instead of a series of sensational sales at Christie’s, the 
season was a blank so far as Old Masters were con- 
cerned. That historic heuse shut its doors in the 
middle of May; Bond Street approached Messrs. Agnew 
with a view to organising an exhibition for a Dealers’ 
Benevolent Fund, and the American Museum Directors 
sat with folded hands. 

In June Dr. Bode, of Berlin, was reported to be 
seriously ill, and shortly afterwards went into retirement. 

As the season went on, the incredible news began to 
be whispered that various old families, so far from 
selling their collections, were actually competing for 
pictures abroad, and that houses, for generations let or 
alienated by their decayed owners, were passing back 
into the original hands and portraits of ancestors 
being recovered. 

This same season was marked by other peculiarities. 
There were complaints from the great hotels in London 
that the annual invasion by the richissimes from 
America had sadly diminished. On the other hand in 
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some of the great houses in town and in numerous 
week-end parties in the country the number of 
American guests was abnormal. hen August came 
it was a deluge. A few old-fashioned houses seemed 
to have resisted the new craze, but on all hands 
nothing was talked of but the crowds of unfamiliar 
Americans in famous English places. Many of them 
seemed permanently to have taken up their quarters 
with their new hosts, some of them even remaining 
when those hosts took brief flight to Paris or Monte 
Carlo, where their play was reckless beyond prece- 
dent. The papers were full of this social ‘‘ entente 
cordiale”’, and -attributed it to the recent action of the 
United States Senate (the diplomatic tact of President 
Roosevelt received credit for this), by which all out- 
standing differences with ‘‘our kin beyond the sea” 
had been settled. The ‘‘Spectator”’ published several 
thoughtful and ingenious articles on the subject. 


IV. 


The true explanation of the revolution was simple 
enough. The quiet Mr. Hoot was an agent of the latest 
and greatest of American millionaires. His was one of 
those defective minds to which nature has given no 
faculty of enjoyment save in the region of finance, but 
he had a preference for large ideas rather than small. 
His difficulty was not making money, but spending it. 
When it was suggested to him that one obvious way 
of employing the encumbrance of his wealth was to 
form a collection of works of art he assented, though 
nothing more actively bored him than art of any sort. 
Baffled, however, in his first attempts, (the ‘‘ Velazquez”, 
the ‘‘ Shakespeare Folio” and other instances fresh in 
the public memory were, it is said, among them) he gave 
some thought to the subject. ‘* What’s the matter”, he 
argued, ‘‘ with the cultured American citizen, that he 
can’t fix to go right in and see those pictures when he 
wants to, and all the side-shows as well?” In ‘‘ side- 
shows”, heincluded what his friends told him was equall 
important, the ‘‘ atmosphere” the “‘ old-time 
of the British aristocracy” and a number of other 
things which he regarded with a respectful astonish- 
ment, and never meant, if he could avoid it, to go 
within a thousand miles of. But if ‘‘ this crowd ” felt 
to want it so badly, why should they not have the real 
thing complete, instead of little bits of it? The details 
were speedily arranged. The great houses of England 
and their treasures were bought up and converted into 
what were practically hotels and country clubs, but it 
was one of the conditions that the previous owners 
should continue to play their traditional réle, and 
should appear to be the hosts of their visitors, who 
themselves were not aware of the terms on which they 
were introduced. At first the conditions laid down 
savoured alarmingly of ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall” and the 
antique ; stage-coaches, a great deal of Christmas cheer 
and so forth flitted through the crude early sketch ; but 
things in the end shook down to a reasonable com- 
promise, and what remained of feudal practice and 
ancient life was stereotyped in 1908 by the preoccupied 
signature of Mr. Hoot’s master. The English, long- 
ing to give up the ritual of shooting and hunting, fixed 
establishments and county duties for a free life of motors 
and hotels, found themselves thrust back into it all 
and firmly pinned down to their parts by their terrible 
benefactor. 

Vv. 


Incidentally this revolution brought others in its 
train. In the dearth of Old Masters and antiques gene- 
rally the new rich, at home and abroad, found them- 
selves obliged to have recourse to living artists. The 
difficult moment of transition was got over by a tact 
and initiative displayed in the highest quarters. It had 
been an unwritten law of our constitutional monarchy 
for generations that if modern pictures were bought at 
all or portraits commissioned they should be of a kind 
that may be described as entirely beyond criticism. 
This self-denying ordinance was now abrogated with 
the hearty concurrence of public opinion. The Academy 
was freely opened to all the original artists of the 
country, and the King signalised the new departure by 
commanding a portrait group from Mr. Sargent and pur- 
chasing a landscape by Mr. Steer. The lead was quickly 
followed, and it became fashionable to buy good pictures. 


FASCINATING MR. VANDERVELDT.” 


R. SUTRO has two manners, for two moods, in 
dramaturgy. Sometimes life is real, life is 
earnest to him, and must be strenuously preached 
about. At other times life appears to him as a trifle in 
itself, to which he owes no duty except a graceful 
attitude. It is in this mood that I admire him the 
more. His sermons do not greatly stir me: they seem 
too much informed by the desire to say what the con- 
gregation expects. But Mr. Sutro’s grace in writing, 
like his humour, is a thing that comes directly from his 
own inner self. He is, since Mr. Oscar Wilde, the 
most ‘‘literary”’ of our playwrights—has, more than 
any other, a fine sense of words, and a delicate 
ear for cadences. In calling him “literary”, } 
do not mean that he makes his characters talk 
“like books”. In realistic plays of modern life, it 
is, of course, essential that the characters shall 
talk with apparent naturalness. Suppose one of the 
characters in a play is a costermonger. Obviously, it 
would be wrong that he should talk with classical pro. 
priety. Here the playwright can show his sense of 
‘* style ” only by selecting such locutions as are at once 
most characteristic of costermongers at large and most 
pertinent to the matter in hand. For good or ill, 
England has no academy of letters; and, indirectly 
one result—certainly an ill result—of this refusal is that 
the people in every stratum of society talk hardly 
better than costermongers. They have not, of course, 
specifically the same slang ; but their slang is not less 
ugly than that which prevails in the Mile End Road; 
nor is their vocabulary of decent English words less 
limited; nor is their knowledge of grammar more 
sound ; nor is their sense of rhythm better developed. 
Like most of our playwrights, Mr. Sutro casts his lines 
among the leisured classes. To make them talk with 
real naturalness, he would have to jettison his literary 
classicism as surely as he would in reproducing the exact 
manner of a costermonger. But only apparent natural- 
ness is needed. And because the ‘‘ barbarians ” have, asa 
rule, pretty manners, and pleasing appearances, it is 
no strain on us to invest them with other graces also. 
Much of Mr. Sutro’s new play consists of a contest of 
wit between the hero and a Lady Clarice Howland. 
Neither he nor she uses any phrase or construction 
that would be pedantic in a talker in real life. But I 
have rarely heard in real life anyone use the English 
language so tastefully. What matter? The words do 
not sound unnatural. We merely feel that we are 
listening to a lady and gentleman who happen to be 
accomplished talkers. And in listening to this dialogue 
we have as much pleasure as had Mr. Sutro in com- 
posing it. 

The actual scheme of the play is according to the for- 
mula that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has often used. Lady 
Clarice is the rather frivolous but quite virtuous woman ; 
and Mr. Vanderveldt is the homme a bonnes fortunes by 
whom she is compromised ; and ‘‘ The Cow and Calf” 
is the name of the compromising wayside inn. Mr. 
Sutro conducts the story with much skill ; and, if we 
are not much excited by it, the fault is not his, but its. 
We know it so well—know so exactly how it must end. 
Lady Clarice must be reinstated in the world’s favour, 
and the exact means of her re-instatement can evoke 
but a technical interest. Mr. Sutro gives a new twist 
to the formula by making his couple arrive at the 
inn by motor, instead of by rail; and also by making 
the lady adopt, in the last act, a defiant attitude towards 
her doubters. The details of the motor-drive are quite 
plausible and, so far as I can judge, accurate. But the 
lady’s defiant attitude seems to me not in keep 
ing with her character and with the circumstances 
of the case. Having disappeared in the afternoon 
with a gentleman of lax principles and not having 
returned before the following morning, she would 
surely not resent the anxiety of her friends and rela- 
tions to hear some sort of explanation. A _ strong- 
minded, Ibsenesque heroine, with a contempt for social 
conventions, might, perhaps, draw herself up to her 
full height, and snub her interrogators, as does Lady 
Clarice. But is it natural for Lady Clarice to do so? 
She is a perfectly conventional woman, who has ut- 
doubtedly compromised herself; and she would, in the 
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natural course of things, welcome the opportunities 
she has of explaining things satisfactorily. ‘‘If 
women would only put more trust in one another, they 
would be more likely to gain the respect of men” is in 
itself an,admirable apothegm. Sir Austin Feverel might 
have composed it, and preserved it in the Pilgrim’s 
scrip. But it wouldn’t have leapt, just then, to the lips 
of Lady Clarice. 

It is a pity for Miss Violet Vanbrugh that Lady 
Cicely has no other lines which need to be delivered 
with an air of serious and intense conviction. For Miss 
Vanbrugh excels in effects of serious intensity. I think 
she has improved in effects of comedy during the past 
few years. But I doubt whether she will ever improve 
so far that Fate will be forced to acknowledge itself 
wrong in not having let her be born a comedian. Fate 
will, I think, always prefer to see her in those romantic 
tragedies and melodramas to which she was predestined. 
Fate must be pleased to notice that Mr. Bourchier, born 
a comedian, is ceasing to overlay his birthright with 
crude buffooneries. It is two or three years since I had 
seen him act; and I was delighted by a very real im- 
provement. Evidently Mr. Bourchier now forswears 
those devices by which he used, so industriously, to 
raise a laugh at any cost. I hope I have had something 
to do with his conversion. So far as his talent, apart 
from his personality, is concerned, he could not play 
the part of Mr. Vanderveldt better. I notice among 
the critics a disposition to suggest that he does not make 
Mr. Vanderveldt live up to the epithet bestowed by 
Mr. Sutro. But what man shall lay down laws as to 
what exactly constitutes fascination for women? The 
critics, probably, would say that Mr. Vanderveldt ought 
to have a more caressing voice, curlier hair, a lither 
figure, a more tender regard in the eyes. It is true 
that, on the stage, Don Juan usually has these trap- 
pings. But it is equally true that Don Juan, off the 
stage, very often hasn’t them, and that the man who 
has them is very often a complete failure. Nor is there, 
off the stage, any such thing as a Don Juan (in the 
accepted sense). No man, I mean, ever was irresistible 
to every woman. Different women are attracted by 
different kinds of men. Ardent temperaments fascinate 
one woman ; cold temperaments another. Strength of 
character or weakness of character, bravery or brain- 
power, a loud voice or a gentle voice, coarseness or 
refinement, tallness or shortness—all these and other 
mutually exclusive opposites appeal to different types of 
woman. It is true enough that Mr. Vanderveldt, as 
impersonated by Mr. Bourchier, is not ‘‘ fascinating” 
according to the conventions of the theatre. But to 
say that he would not have fascinated Lady Clarice, 
and various other women, is to adventure where we 
have no possible foothold. Max BEERBOHM. 


THIS LIVING EARTH. 


HE coincidence of one of the world’s great earth- 
quakes with a noteworthy eruption of Vesuvius 

has set people wondering what, if any, may be the con- 
nexion between them, and many a fantastic hypothesis 
has emerged through the daily press. That the con- 
nexion can be only of the most general kind should be 
obvious from the following considerations. Recent 
research has shown that an earthquake’s focus or 
starting-point (which, by the way, is usually an extended 
plane or a large mass, possibly of most irregular shape) 
lies at a depth below the surface of the earth not ex- 
ceeding ten miles. On the other hand the extreme 
rigidity of the earth as a whole, and particularly of its 
interior, shows that volcanic action also is a superficial 
phenomenon. If a large orange be taken to repre- 
sent the earth, then an earthquake will originate 
within the outer yellow skin, while the molten rock 
extruded by volcanoes may be found within the 
thickness of the white peel, but certainly not lower. 
The peculiarly local nature of volcanic eruptions is 
another argument against the supposed connexion ; 
thus Vesuvius wakes while Etna sleeps, and in Hawaii 
the activity of Mauna Loa is quite independent of its 
neighbour Kilauea. We are apt also to forget what 
a very small thing an earthquake really is, compared 


with the mass of the earth. The actual motion of a 
particle of solid rock affected by an earthquake is 
usually less than a millimetre in any direction, and 
rarely exceeds half a dozen millimetres. It is the 
velocity of the vibration that shatters buildings and 
disturbs the loose ground and other objects on the 
surface, just as a sharp hammer-tap on a floor may 
make a marble lying on it jump into the air. The fact 
that earthquake waves may travel right through and 
even more than once right round the earth is 
readily explained by the rigidity of the interior, 
and involves no enormous disturbance at the point 
of origin. In the same way a knock on an iron water- 
pipe may be felt at any point on the same system of 

ipes all over a large house. Volcanic eruptions are, 
it is true, accompanied by earth-tremors in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, due to explosions of steam 
or sudden fractures of rock ; but this is a very different 
thing from the supposition that the ejection of some 
lava and dust from Vesuvius has weakened the founda- 
tions of California, or that both phenomena are due to 
some single change at the centre of the earth or some 
one cosmic influence. 

The connexion between volcanoes and earthquakes 
is not one between this volcano and that earthquake, 
but lies in the fact that both are symptoms of the same 

rocess of development in this living moving planet. 

hether we suppose our earth to have been gradually 
consolidated from a nebula or to have grown by the 
coalescence and continued accretion of meteoric 
masses, whether we believe that its originally fluid 
bulk solidified from the centre outwards or that a 
cooling crust first floated on a molten centre, on any of 
these hypotheses we are brought back to the old con- 
ception of a slowly contracting body. This body used 
to be compared to a drying apple of which the skin 
wrinkled into continental elevations and mountain 
folds. That simple conception has now given place 
to one in which the continental masses and the main 
Oceanic areas are regarded as separate blocks, some- 
what like the blocks that may be seen in a drying ball 
of clay. Each of these blocks has its independent 
movement, and sinks toward the centre by the force 
of gravity as the interior contracts by cooling or by 
molecular change. Whether some blocks may consist 
of heavier materials than others, whether the under- 
lying masses may be of different chemical composition 
and so contract at different rates, or whether the con- 
traction is governed by such general mechanical and 
astronomical principles as would tend to the deforma- 
tion of a primitive spheroid toward a_ tetrahedral 
shape, or of an original pear-form toward a sphere, 
we do not know. This, at least, seems clear—that for 
long ages past the blocks now covered by oceans have 
been sinking more rapidly than the continental masses, 
so that in reference to the average sea-level the 
latter appear to be rising while the former are 
sinking. Thus the zones where these differently 
moving blocks come into contact are zones of 
oscillation and weakness, for example such a zone as 
that around the Mediterranean ; and more particularly 
is this the case with nodes where several blocks meet, 
such as the Antillean region at the junction of the two 
American land-blocks with the oceanic blocks of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. In such zones and nodes the 
differential movements of the crust come into conflict, 
and whether by the direct production of heat or by the 
removal of pressure, the subjacent rocks are melted 
and the molten material is pressed out by the sub- 
siding blocks through such fissures or openings as 
may from time to time be formed. Thus arise vol- 
canoes. Earthquakes too will occur whenever the 
strain reaches breaking-point, and the crust is snapped 
and one side of the fracture raised above the other. 
The jar of the sudden break is communicated in a 
series of vibrations to the rocks above and around, 
and so produces the terrifying phenomena of the earth- 
quake. From the geologist’s point of view, however, 
these snaps are mere trivial incidents in a vast series of 
movements always in progress, but usually imper- 
ceptible. He traces the effects of these slow secular 
movements in the domes of continents, in the folds and 
overthrusts of the mountains, which seem so enormous 
to us pygmies. But in the results of the earthquake he 
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overlooks the shattered buildings and contorted railway 
tracks, and sees little more than a shifting of the 
looser surface materials or a few unimportant cracks. 
The local nature of these shiftings is sufficiently attested 
by the so-called freakishness of the earthquake, which 
destroys one building while leaving its neighbour 
intact. An earthquake does not produce vast down- 
throws of rock-masses, nor does it rive open deep 
valleys ; geologically speaking its effects are insig- 
nificant, but every earthquake, and every daily and 
hourly tremor registered by the seismograph, tells us 
that we have for our habitation a still groaning and 
travailing earth. 


BRIDGE. 
THE DECLARATION—NO TRUMPS (continued). 


| has been already said that a three-ace hand is a 

jeu de régle No Trump, and it is the only jeu de 
régle in the game of bridge, but there are many good 
No Trump hands which contain two aces, or only one, 
or even no ace at all. Aces are a good solid founda- 
tion for a No Trump hand but they are not everything, 
and it is quite possible to attach too much importance 
to the possession of them. Certainly, a No Trump 
declaration without an ace at all is an extreme measure, 
but there are occasions when extreme measures must 
be resorted to. The dealer may quite well have a hand, 
without an ace, which is too strong and well guarded 
to pass the declaration with, but on which he cannot 
declare a red suit. In this case, he has no alternative 
but to declare No Trumps. It should be remembered 
that, when the dealer has no ace in his own hand, the 
odds are, approximately, 9 to 2 on his partner holding 
one or more, and only 6 to 4 against his partner 
holding two or more. Two aces in his partner’s hand 
will turn such a hand as we are supposing the dealer to 
hold into a very fine No Trumper, and one ace will 
fortify it immensely, so that it is not a case of running 
an enormous risk for the dealer to declare No Trumps 
without an ace, provided that his hand is sufficiently 
good to warrant it. Four kings are a necessity, or at 
least three kings, with queen, knave and others in the 
fourth suit, and two at least of the kings, or better 
still three of them, should have the queen or knave 
behind them. The following are two hands taken from 
Captain Beasley’s ‘‘London Bridge”, on which the 
author says that he should always declare No Trumps 
at the score of love-all :— 


No. 1. 
Hearts—King, knave, 10 
Diamonds—King, 2 
Clubs—King, knave, 9 
Spades—King, queen, knave, 

10, 3 


In No. 2 we should prefer to have the knave of 
diamonds as well, but here you have the opinion of a 
first-class player as to what he would do himself. Of 
course, there is always the danger of finding 100 aces 
against you in one hand, but the odds against this are 
564 to 1, and such extreme odds need hardly be taken 
into consideration. 

A good general formula for a No Trump hand is that 
it should be at least the value of one queen above the 
average, and that three of the suits should be properly 
guarded, and we should add to this that it must have 
at least one ace. 

A very difficult hand on which to declare is, when 
the dealer holds considerable strength in both the red 
suits, but not strength enough to make a good red suit 
declaration. 

Say that he has 


Hearts—Ace, king, 9, 8 
Diamords—Ace, queen, knave, § 
Clubs—10, 7, 4 

Spades—9, 6 


What is he to do with this hand? It is a bad No 
Trump declaration, because he is chancing two entire 
suits, and neither red suit is quite strong enough for 
an attacking declaration. The hand, containing five 
honours in the red suits, is one of distinct value, and 


No. 2. 
Tfearts—King, 10 
Diamonds—(Queen, 8, 7 
Clubs— King, queen, 10, 3, 2 
Spades—King, queen, 8 


yet, if the dealer passes the declaration, it is practi- 
cally certain that his partner will be obliged to declare 
a black suit, in which case all the attacking value of 
the hand is gone. With such a hand as this, the dealer 
must harden his heart, take a little extra risk, and 
boldly declare No Trumps. If the hand goes very 
wrong, he is certain to be told by his irate partner, 
that it was an unjustifiable call, but such ignorant 
criticism by results is one of the penalties that one has 
to pay for playing an intelligent game, and for taking 
risks that are well worth taking. 

The hand is far too good a one to pass for an almost 
certain black suit declaration, and it is better to take the 
wider chance of declaring No Trumps than to tie one’s 
partner to one particular suit. If either red suit is 
declared, and the dummy happens to be very weak in 
the declared suit, no material good can possibly result, 
however good the rest of the dummy’s cards may be. 
If the suits were reversed, and the dealer’s two strong 
suits were the black ones, he should not hesitate to pass 
the declaration, hoping for a strong red suit declaration 
from his partner, in which case his own winning black 
cards would be very useful ; but, when he has strength in 
both the red suits, there is little hope of a left No Trump 
call, and he is almost certain to get a black suit declara- 
tion. The declaration of the dealer must be governed 
a great deal by the consideration of what his partner is 
likely to declare if he leaves it. 

Take such a hand as :— 


Hearts—8, 3 
Diamonds—Ace, queen, 9, 4 
Clubs—Queen, knave, 10, 6 
Spades—King, 8, 5 


This is a weak No Trump declaration, but if the 
dealer passes with this hand, what can he expect ? 
Hearts, probably, in which he is very weak himself. If 
his partner has strength in hearts, it at once becomes a 
good No Trumper, therefore he had better speculate on 
his partner being strong in that suit, rather than risk 
an expensive declaration being made in a suit in which 
his own hand can give no material assistance. 

As a summary, we cannot do better than quote 
‘* Hellespont’s ” *‘ Analysis of No Trump Declarations ”. 
He says :— 


The dealer should always declare No Trumps at the score of 
love-all, when his hand contains : 

(a) Four aces, whatever the other cards may be ; 

(6) Three aces, unless six or more hearts are held ; 

(c) At least one queen in excess of a hand of average strength, 
and three suits securely guarded ; 

(d) Six or more certain tricks in spades or clubs, and one 
other ace ; 

(e) Generally when he holds both the red aces and kings, 
accompanied by one or two small ones in each suit, and nothing 
in the black suits. 

Unless, in (4), (c), and (d@), five honours or four honours in 
hearts or diamonds are held, when the suit should be declarea 
in preference. 

Without an ace, No Trumps should not be declared at the 
score of love-all, except with four kings and four queens, and 
an evenly divided hand ; and not even then, if four honours 
in hearts or diamonds are held. 


We do not quite agree with clause (6). Five hearts, 
or six diamonds, with honours at the head of them, 
and two other aces, is a far better and sounder suit 
declaration than a No Trump; and again, when the 
dealer holds four kings and no ace, it is not necessary 
to hold the four queens in addition. When three of 
the kings, or even two, have the queen or knave behind 
them, a No Trump call is quite justifiable at the score 
of love-all. 


THE OSTEND TOURNAMENT. 


HESS players have reason to be gratified with the 
growing tendency to hold tournaments at pleasure 

and health resorts as a special attraction of the season. 
Monte Carlo, Cambridge Springs, and Ostend abroad, 
Hastings and Southport at home have been the chess 
centres of attraction during recent years. When the 
municipality or the general public have been responsible 
for any of these tournaments, money has been spent 
lavishly to the financial relief of those enthusiasts who 
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previously bore the cost. For the second time, 
Ostend in June will be the Mecca of chess players. 
The promoters of the forthcoming congress have the 
laudable ambition of striving to make it the most 
notable in the records of chess annals. So much mo 
has never before been promised to competitors ; practi- 
cally every player with a modicum of success will have 
his expenses paid, at least. ‘The only criticism that 
can be made is that Jume in Ostend is not an ideal time 
for playing hard chess. 

To those desirous of entering any of the tournaments, 
either for masters or amateurs, it is only necessary to 
add that as the secretary, Mr. Gunsberg, is a veteran 
master of international repute, there is a guarantee 
that the interests of players will be considered by one 
who understands their requirements. 

The following game shows Mr. Gunsberg to great 
advantage :— 

Givoco PIANo. 


White Black White Black 
Gunsberg = Showalter Gunsberg Showalter 
1. P- P-K4 5. B—K3 BxB 
2. Kt_ Kt—QB3 6. PxB Kt -B3 
3. B-B4 B-B4 7. Castles Castles 
4 P-Q3 P-Q3 8. Kt—B3 Kt-—K2 


Once more it will be seen how the infraction of that 
common-sense principle in chess (i.e. deferring the 
development of pieces by manipulating others) leads to 
difficulties. The white bishop is so threatening that 
the opportunity of killing two birds with one stone 
ought not to be delayed. B—K3 here would have 
developed the bishop and brought the queen and rooks 
into co-operation. 

9. P-B3 
10. Q-Kt3 P-QKt4 


Aided by the time which black has lost in moving about 
developed pieces, white is now able to institute a real 
attack. The Kt cannot easily be driven away with 
P—KR3 because of Kt x P followed by Q x Kt. 


11. B—Kt3 


Kt—Kt3 
BteKtg ... 


P—QR4 17. B—R2 P—R3 
13. P—QR3 —-R-R2 18. Kt-—B3 Q-Kt3 
14 P—KRqg B-R3 19. Kt—Qz2 P—Kt5 
15. R—B2 P-Bs 20. Ktx P 
16. P—Bs 
This is exceedingly bold and ingenious. The tem- 


o—y sacrifice secures a permanent advantage for 
white. 


Bx Kt 27. Q—K6 Q-Q2 
21. Kt—Rq4 Q-Bb3 28. QxQ RxQ 
22. BxB ee 29. PxP rar 
23. RxKt ~—R2 30. R-KBr R—R2 
24. BxP QRxB 31. K-B2 R-QBz2 
25. QxKtch K-—Ku 32. R-Br P-Kt6 
26. KxR Rx«R 33- P—Bg and wins 

ProsLeM 77. By C. Jarosz. 

Black, 9 pieces. 


WY, 

iy 


White, 9 pieces. 
White to mate in two moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 75: 1. B—R3. 
_ _ Key To PROBLEM 76: 1. Q—Kt3. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘THE FAILURE OF THE VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEM.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Under the above heading in your columns 
appears an excellent letter by Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. W. L. Hime, late R.A. This able and scientific 
soldier is no new advocate for conscription. More 
than thirty years ago he won the gold medal of the 
Royal Artillery Institution for the prize essay on this 
subject. I will not repeat his forcible arguments, which 
have so long passed unheeded by the people of an 
empire predestined to destruction—‘‘ Quem deus vult 
perdere prius dementat”. Though we refuse to look 
at ourselves, we are ready to sneer at another empire of 


] 400,000,000 which has drawn upon itself the contempt 


and unscrupulous cupidity of the world by its wealth 
and powerlessness to protect that wealth; due to the 
cowardice of its people and government. It goes 
without saying that nations have the government they 
deserve. China like the British Empire has a futile 
Government at Pekin, as we have at Westminster. 
The vast provinces or rather nations that compose both 
empires are practically independent of each other and 
the central government, which only issues decrees in 
red or blue pencil, to be equally disregarded. We like 
the Chinese try to save our face by diplomacy without 
bayonets behind it, or treaties and alliances not worth 
the paper they are written on or a still more futile 
‘* entente cordiale”’. 

The reason is that neither China nor Great Britain 
will face universal compulsory service, the necessity for 
which has been accepted by every other nation, except 
the two above mentioned, and the United States of 
America, who practically have a continent to themselves. 
The reasons are deep down in the similarity of character 
between ourselves and the Chinese, who have a saying, 
‘*That you don’t require good iron to make nails, nor 
good men to make soldiers”. This false proverb is 
acted upon by the British people. The best of wrought 
iron is required for nails, and the noblest type of man 
for an efficient soldier. 

When a whole nation goes through the military mill 
for a short period of training in youth, the foundation 
of national nobility of character is laid, as evident in the 
renaissance of Japan. The English and Chinese are 
content with the conscripts of hunger, for the rank and 
file, and we have long selected our military mandarins 
by competitive examinations in effete literature. But 
we have sunk far below the Chinese in national degra- 
dation, when we throw open the corps d’élite, the 
Guards and Cavalry, to no qualification but a private 
income of £500 a year. 

Yours obediently, 
T. BLanp STRANGE, 
Major-General (retired). 


WHISTLER ETCHINGS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


14 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
30 April, 1906. 

Sir,—If Mr. MacColl, who, I see, rushes in to 
defend your numerous art critics, is perplexed by my 
letter, | am puzzled by his reply, for I was given to 
understand that his lengthy and frequent contributions 
were written with the intention of preventing works of 
art from leaving this country, as Whistler’s etchings 
are about to. Apparently, however, this is not so, and 
I fail to grasp Mr. MacColl’s meaning, save that he 
cannot ‘‘stomach” Whistler’s prints ; but really does 
this matter? As to my letters which you printed last 
summer, I am flattered that Mr. MacColl remembers 
them—even if incorrectly. But as correctness of fact 
is of no importance to him, why should an artist's 
school concern. him ? 

Still, 1 should like to ask Mr. MacColl a question. 
If, as he says, Whistler became a member of the 
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British School when he was elected President of the 
Society of British Artists, what happened when 
Whistler ‘‘ went out and the British remained”? And 
if membership in national societies and academies 
makes a man belong to a national school, Whistler was 
a Frenchman, a German, and an Italian, as well as 
what he described himself to be, a member of the 
American school. Possibly this is why he joined the 
International, to rid himself of all schools but his own. 
Yours, 


JosEePH PENNELL. 


P.S.—His Majesty did allow the portfolio Whistler 
gave Queen Victoria to be sold. 


[We do not believe that Mr. Pennell is quite so dense 
as he makes out. But he appears to forget that the fuss 
Whistler made about trifles was only rendered tolerable 
by his wit, and that when rudeness is employed as a 
weapon the weapon should at least have some point. 
The inevitable reference to the “‘ International ” reminds 
us that the school an artist finds it most difficult to rid 
himself of is ‘‘ his own ”.—Ep. S.R.]} 


THE “BRITANNIA” BEAGLES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 3 May, 1906. 


Sir,—I quite agree with Mr. Salt in disapproving of 
your suggestion that those who object to the torturing 
of animals for amusement should confine their efforts 
to attacking rabbit-coursing. That brutal pastime is 
one only indulged in by the poorer classes ; we cannot 
expect the latter to mend their ways while the authorities 
at Eton and the Admiralty deliberately cultivate blood- 
lust in the young of the upper classes by the main- 
tenance of beagles for hunting hares ; the case of the 
Admiralty is a particularly bad one, as the taxpayers 
have to defray the cost of what some of them strongly 
object to on moral grounds. In both cases the hunt is 
continued sufficiently late in the spring to run the risk 
of does heavy with young being hunted—a particularly 
objectionable practice. 

The ‘‘ Badminton Library” says about hare-hunting : 
“‘ There is no more pitiful, more helpless object than a 
thoroughly tired-out hare, hopping the last fifty yards 
of her career in front of the pack”; and yet all this 
unnecessary suffering is inflicted at the public expense ! 

If the Admiralty authorities would substitute the 
draghunt for the present harehunt and provide other 
manly amusements for the youths on the ‘ Britannia” 
I have no doubt the sum required would be voted by 
the House of Commons without a dissentient voice. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
Tory SPORTSMAN. 


[We never said that those who object to ‘‘the tor- 
turing of wild animals” should confine their efforts to 
attacking rabbit-coursing ; that would be a brutal and 
foolish statement.—Ep. S.R.] 


**A NOVEL COMPLAINT.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Oxford, 29 April. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Forbes has quite mis- 
understood the purport of my letter about that line in 
** Auld Robin Gray”. Let me assure him first that I 
knew quite well the meaning of ‘‘ stown” = “ stolen”, 
upon which indeed the main point of my communication 
depended. Secondly, Mr. Forbes’ advocacy of the false 
reading ‘‘ Kili the cow”, supported by his assertion 
that ‘‘ the cow was stolen already”, merely shows that 
he is ignorant of the facts of the story. This is what 
Lady Lindsay herself says in a letter to [Sir] Walter 
Scott written in July 1823, enclosing a copy of the 
ballad. ‘‘I called to my little sister... . who was 
the only person near me, ‘I have been writing a 
ballad, my dear; I am oppressing my heroine with 


many misfortunes. I have sent her Jamie to sea, and 
broken her father’s arm, and made her mother fall 
sick, and given her Auld Robin Gray for her lover ; but 
I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four 
lines, poor thing! Help me to one.’ ‘ Steal the cow, 
sister Anne,’ said the little Elizabeth, The cow was 
immediately /éfted by me, and the song completed.” 
This is unimpeachable testimony that the cow was not 
‘* already stolen ”—i.e. at the time of which your corre- 
spondent is speaking. , 

The letter whence the above extract is taken is quoted 
by Sir W. Scott in his Introduction to the ‘‘ first 
authentic edition” of the ballad, inscribed to the 
Bannatyne Club, of which he was president in 1825. 
It is a rare book, printed at Edinburgh by James 
Bannatyne and Co. for the club. Only sixty-five copies 
were issued, one of which is in my possession. 

Yours, &c. 
C. S, JERRAM. 


THE PORTICO LIBRARY, MANCHESTER. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


The Portico Library, 57 Mosley Street, Manchester, 
27 April, 1906. 

Dear Sir,—I am collecting material for a history of 
the Portico Library, Manchester, and shall be obliged 
if you will request any of your readers who have papers, 
documents, letters, newspaper cuttings, &c. relating to 
the institution kindly to communicate with me. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest Marriott, Librarian. 


THE STORY OF MAY-DAY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Brighton, 1 May, 1906. 


Sir,—It may be of interest to recall the origin of 
May-Day. From the earliest times it has been the 
custom to celebrate the return of spring with some 
kind of sports, generally peculiar ones. The Romans 
had their Floralia and held it on the 4th of the May 
Calends. But the earliest record of its observance 
in England, appears to be that of the Druids who 
assembled on the night of the last day of April and lit 
bonfires to welcome the return of spring. It no doubt 
in all cases originally came from the Romans, as it 
was observed by them long before the Christian Ara. 
In the reign of Elizabeth the Queen and her courtiers 
joined in these May sports, and perhaps Shakespeare 
did too. But in London May-Day, as a May fair, 
ceased in 1708. Perhaps some readers of the SATURDAY 
Review may be able to give fuller particulars and more 
interesting ones. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
B. R. THORNTON. 


HEARTS OR NO TRUMPS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
28 April, 1906. 
S1r,—Many good players will decline the dictum in 
your article of to-day, viz. to declare hearts on: 


Hearts—Ace, knave, 10, 9, 8, 5, 2 

Diamonds—Ace, 5 

Clubs—Ace, 3 

Spades—Ace 
To begin with you admit a heart win is not a certainty, 
and I take it the 100 points not the rubber itself is the 
primary consideration unless a big lead is already 
secured by the dealer’s side. By declaring hearts a 
certain 100 is sacrificed for a doubtful one, the loss of 
which may entail the loss of the rubber and another 100 
also. But it is at least even money on a No Trump 
win. Your articles are generally so orthodox I have 
had no difficulty hitherto in subscribing to them. But 
in this case I am a dissenter and 

UNCONVINCED. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE FLAW OF FUTILITY. 


“The Door of Humility.” By Alfred Austin. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 4s. 6d. net. 


AS a writer of passable small verses, Mr. Alfred 
“ Austin has merits which might twinkle legiti- 
mately enough as occasional lines in a paper. Given 
the sort of theme that not only congeals inspiration but 
positively precludes it, we may rely on him to give us 
the obvious thing, tinged with the inevitable classical 
allusion and exempt from the blue pencil of the classical 
pedagogue. In this poem of fifty-seven cantos he 
has plunged into Thought; and the results of this 
temerity, as one might have foreseen, are fatal. The 
unmistakable debt to ‘‘ In Memoriam ”—if we can call 
it a debt to have borrowed ideas so far from recondite 
as those which compose the staple of Tennysonian 
metaphysics—is a point we need not labour. Reviewers 
with more space at disposal may compile at will the 
tables of parallel platitudes that seem to have such 
fascination, nowadays, for ‘‘students” of literature. 
What concerns us, indeed we may truthfully say what 
amazes us, is the psychological problem afforded by a 
lucubration of this kind, put forth in 1906 by an edu- 
cated, not to say accomplished, person. Such at any 
rate is the light in which we prefer to regard ‘‘ The 
Door of Humility”. The inclination to a purely comic 
vein of treatment is strong, but we resist it. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has long found his public; ‘‘Man and Super- 
man” has had an evening run in London itself; Ibsen 
has come to be universally admired by those who 
cannot understand him. And here, in 1906, fresh from 
the quill of our Poet Laureate, and bright with all 
the vigour of youth, appear our old acquaintances 
the ‘‘jarring creeds” and the honest sceptic; ‘‘ the 
umbrageous vicarage ”, where the blackbird still pipes, 
encouragement to the strife of those tireless veterans, 
Faith and Doubt; the convictions that ‘‘ Nature is far 
more vast than I” and 


‘* Better one hour of perfect love 
Than an eternity of fame” ; 


the scholarly patriotism 


‘‘ That, keeping old traditions fast, 
Still hails the things that are to be, 
And, firmly rooted in the Past, 
On law hath grafted Liberty ” ; 


the ‘‘ patent of nobility” derived (we need not add) 
from ‘‘ British strain” ; in short, the intact panoply of 
a mind which in ideas, diction, and esthetic outlook, 
belongs, not to yesterday, but to the very soul of the 
“sixties”. Eager to modify this judgment if possible, 
we have sought earnestly for modern traits, and have 
found only three faint suggestions. First, Doubt seems 
en the whole to have the best of it : second, the doubter 
is a tourist with modern facilities in the way of rapid 
transit and local colour—a ‘‘caique”, for example, 
with a ‘“‘yashmaked odalisque” on board. Finally, 
there are touches which belong only to the illustrated 
magazine fiction of our own day: ‘“ Fresh lilies in 
her hand, but she.the loveliest lily of them all”, the 
invocation of her in the phrase ‘‘ Hail! loved one! 
hail!” and the scene in the church where, ‘‘as she 
prayed, I all forgot the worship in the worshipper”. 
These aspects of modernity, to say the least, are super- 
ficial, and in no sense impair the archaic texture of the 
fabric. 

_ Let no one think we condemn this book because 
it is old-fashioned. Lamb was old-fashioned, and 
Keats was ‘‘an Elizabethan born out of due time”. 
Our wonder as we read these verses, with their 
facile accomplishment and obedient tinkle, springs 
from a deeper cause. We are astounded by the patient 
futility which ranges so unconsciously, so naively, 
ever phases of ‘‘ thought ” which even in their own 
day offered a most doubtful material for poetry. It 
is not that the ideas have grown conventional with 
time. They were conventional to begin with. We do 


not condemn Mr. Austin because he can still write, 
without turning a hair, a line like ‘‘ Unchanged adown 
the changing years”. Scholastic mannerisms might be 
excused, if the poet had anything to say. Our point is, 
that he has nothing to say whatever, and that this flaw— 
itself a serious one—is accentuated by his resolve to 
embody this nothing in the style and dignity of a 
‘‘message”. With an instinct so sure as to be almost 
uncanny, he has collected the most watery elements 
of Victorian theological rhetoric, and in the most 
approved diction has diluted them to a point which 
nobody (we are glad to believe) will ever be able to 
surpass. 

Will this ‘‘ poem” be read with pleasure and admira- 
tion at the present day? Undoubtedly. It has all the 
makings, for verse, of a popular success. We have 
mentioned 1906 as a queer date for such a publication, 
but we are well aware that our standpoint is quite 
alien from the mass of book-consumers. Contemporary 
ideas, as we fondly call them, have absolutely no 
meaning for the mass of our contemporaries. Very 
few people, after all, are really living in 1906. Worthy 
readers who still believe that they extract nutriment 
from the feebler arguings of ‘‘In Memoriam” will 
welcome this volume with delight, since it provides a 
similar diet in a yet more liquid form. And as for 
those minds which are merely confused—is not this 
book the work of a Laureate, and bound prettily in 
white? There are scores of tasteful drawing-rooms, 
we feel sure, where at this very moment ‘* The Door 
of Humility” lies upon the table side by side with 
‘* Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant”. 


ADAM STILL. 


‘*Sex and Character.” By Otto Weininger. Authorised 
Translation from the Sixth German Edition. London: 
Heinemann. 1906. 17s. net. 


Ss this strange volume its publisher prefixes a note 
of unprecedented enthusiasm. Even to think of 
Mr. Lane’s ‘‘ MS. ina Red Box ”, much less as a parallel 
case, would be a mere levity, unbecoming an approach 
to the mysteries. For this ‘tis undoubtedly one of 
those rare books that will be studied long after its own 
times. . . The discussions so much in favour nowadays 
concerning the emancipation of women and equality, 
the relation of women to culture, and so forth, are 
deprived of their data by this publication ; for here is a 
characterisation of sexual types ‘M’ (the ideal man) 
and ‘ W’ (the ideal woman), which traces all the much 
discussed psychological phenomena back to a final 
source, and actually gives a definitive solution to the 
feminine problem. . . In the science of characterology, 
here founded for the first time, we have a strenuous 
scientific achievement of the first importance. .. . 
‘Woman does not betray her secret’, said Kant, and 
this has been true till now. But now she has revealed 
it—by the voice of a man. . . Weininger, working out 
an original system of characterology . . . . undertook 
the cultivation of a universal psychology of woman 
which penetrates to the nethermost depths, and is 
based not only on a vast systematic mastery of scien- 
tific knowledge, but on what can only be described as 
an appalling comprehension of the feminine soul in its 
most secret recesses ”. 

Nor is the author less confident: ‘‘ This book is an 
attempt to place the relations of sex in a new and 
decisive light . . . . to refer to a single principle the 
whole contrast between man and woman... . In 
this book there lie the germs of a world-scheme, and 
these are allied most closely with the conceptions of 
Plato, Kant, and Christianity. I have been compelled 
to fashion for myself the scientific, psychological, 
philosophical, logical, ethical groundwork.” 

So trumpet-voiced and clamant a herald, so universal 
a challenger seldom prances up to the lists. And so far 
from seeking or valuing ladies’ favours, these are 
trampled and flouted; indeed all the traditional re- 

roaches of women from literature or from religions, 
rom popular sayings or society sneers are here out- 
done. From prophet and priest, philosopher and 
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moralist, monk and ascetic, tragedian and realist, we 
might compile a veritable encyclopadia of misogyny ; 
but here is a new and independent attack, made with 
undeniable logical power, and claiming at once to utilise 
the evolutionary sciences, biological, psychological and 
social, and to advance them. When we learn that the 
book was written at twenty-one, and that its writer 
died (by his own hand) in his twenty-fourth year, we 
more readily understand Mr. Heinemann’s astonishment, 
and allow for the apparent extravagance of its conclu- 
sions, as the deductive dogmatism of precocious and 
embittered youth ; the more since neither woman nor 
her champions will deny that there are keen-edged 
points of truth which give his arrows their weight and 
sting. On personal grounds the book is of unusual 
interest : as Mr. Heinemann truly says, ‘‘ a tragic and 
most unhappy mind reveals itself”; but what to him 
is the very searchlight of genius, will seem to most 
but lurid and deceptive glow. A new Werther? A 
lost Schopenhauer or Nietzsche? At any rate, no ordi- 
nary type of sex and character. 

Not without surprise, we find the author’s ‘‘ new 
theory” and ‘‘single principle” to be substantially 
that set forth long ago by Professor Geddes in 
articles like ‘‘Sex”, &c., of the ‘‘ Britannica”, and 
like Professor Arthur Thomson’s in ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Sex”. That the differentiation of the sexes through- 
out nature is no mere contrast of specialised organs, 
but permeates the whole organism; that the sexual 
differences are not only cellular, but lead us to the 
conception of a preponderatingly male and a corre- 
spondingly female protoplasm; and that each indivi- 
dual represents not only a resultant differentiation, 
on either side of a mean, but ‘‘may even be desig- 
nated by a formula showing it is a composite of 
male and female characters in different proportions ”— 
all this has long been accessible to English and French 
readers. 

This is no mere reclamation of priority; for if 
Weininger’s basal theory be one already elaborated by 
biologists, his human applications of it all the more 
claim their consideration. ‘‘The greater absorption 
of the human female by the sphere of sexual activities 
is the most significant difference between the sexes. 
The female moreover is completely occupied and content 
with sexual matters, whilst the male is interested in 
much else, in war and sport, in social affairs and 
feasting, in philosophy and science, in business and 
politics, in religion and art.” The naive Germanism of 
this passage will recall a certain imperial deliverance ; 
yet this left to woman ‘‘the four K’s” :—‘‘ Kiiche, 
Kleider, Kinder, und Kirche” : Weininger denies her 
the last. ‘*She receives her consciousness from the 
man. ... In such a being as the absolute female 
there are no logical and ethical phenomena, and 
therefore the ground for the assumption of a soul 
is absent. The absolute female has no ego... .” 
Whereupon follow many authorities—Chinese, Greeks, 
and Fathers; Ibsen and Strindberg ; after which 
Fouqué’s soulless Undine is exhibited as the feminine 
type par excellence. 

What our author has sought to do is of course to 
psychologise the biological contrast of the sexes, and 
to bring out the female, the relatively more passive and 
vegetative, in all its inferiorities tothe more active ; but 
where he shows constructive power is rather in the 
expression of masculine energy rising towards genius, 
his own plainly for choice. Often in recent literature 
we may find the ‘‘ culte du moi” in grandiose exagge- 
ration: in abstract ways the philosopher may project 
his particular self as universal ; but here the intimate 
life-spring of sex, treated abstractly, supplies the con- 
ditions of both extravagances, here multiplied together. 
This man is a new Narcissus, fascinated by his own 
image, the only one really within his ken. Not only 
the defects of his social atmosphere, the limitations of 
his experience, but an active repugnance to woman 
which reveals itself as positive obsession, and therefore 
taint of insanity, prevents him from really working out 
the interpretation of the more passive type, even in its 
vegetativeness, since in this he has eyes mainly for 
woodenness or decay, never for bud or flower. Apply- 
ing his own principle of sex-affinities to himself as 
manifested in his work, do we not see in this positive 


idealisation of manhood, this negative idealisation of 
woman, evidence, not of the supreme masculine tem- 
perament he vaunts, but rather of the opposite, the 
ultra-feminine to whom no effacement can be too great ? 
Is it not from the passive and the contemplative life, 
and from the lower types of these, that there has ever 
come the denunciation of woman, never from the 
masculine life at its fullest, that of toiler or artist, 
saint or hero, poet or sage ? 

Returning to Mr. Heinemann’s vigorous summary :— 
The ideal woman is “‘finaily resolved into two ele- 
mental figures (Platonic conceptions to some extent) 
the Courtesan and the Mother. ... The abnormal 
type, the hysterical woman, leads . . . to ‘ the organic 
mendacity of woman’”. .. . ‘‘He passes from the 
special problem of sexuality to . . . individual talent, 
genius, aesthetics, memory, the ego, the Jewish race, 
&c.”: and for this range and vigour of evolutionary 
correlation let him have all credit, warped though his 
conclusions may often seem. But where Mr. Heinemann 
will have us ‘‘ drink from the fountain of the ripest 
wisdom ” is in the chapter ‘‘ On the Nature of Woman 
and her Significance in the Universe”, and that on 
** Woman and Mankind’”’. Frankly, we have not found 
it so. ‘* Woman as Match-maker” is the main thesis 
of the first of these, and abhorrence its prevalent tone ; 
while in the second the redemption of the Magdalen, of 
Kundry in ‘‘ Parsifal” (‘‘the greatest work in the world’s 
literature”) is extended into a plan of salvation for 
woman, ‘‘her redemption through the ideal man from 
herself”. ‘‘ Now, for the first time, looking at the 
woman question as the most important problem of 
mankind, the demand for sexual abstinence on the part 
of both sexes is put forward with good reason”. Let 
no reader urge difficulties or practical objections: to 
all these our author rises superior, for him “ all sexu- 
ality implying degradation”. That degradation of 
sexuality does, is plain enough; but in thus saying 
‘fall sexuality ’’ Weininger has not only broken with 
the biological conception of the meaning and nature of 
sex with which he started, but revealed that he had 
never understood it in its evolutionary significance. 
From fern to flower, from protozoon to mammal, ay, 
and from child and adolescent to thinker and man of 
action, to heroine and poet, life and sexuality have ever 
evolved and ascended together, individuality and love 
have ever rocked in widening rhythm. True, in this 
oscillation there appear half-truths which have so 
often cursed mankind—that of sexuality admitting 
degradations on one hand, that of restrained fulfilment 
advancing progress on the other. From the acceptance 
of these two half-truths as absolute, a specious whole 
of course appears—that sexless morality of Origen to 
which even Tolstoi too much inclines, and which has 
more or less tainted religions and philosophies in 
every age, and provoked reaction and excesses with- 
out number. 

In this absolute shrinking from sex we have not 
only the doctrinal climax of the present work, but 
we see laid bare its initial impulse, its keynote, 
the dominant feeling from which the whole has 
sprung,—in a word, the unhappy young author’s own 
phase or mode of sex, his corresponding type or stage 
of character. Not in bitterness, but as is needful 
when such exaggerated claims are made on behalf of 
what for many another gifted adolescent, for many a 
simple woman also, must be a misleading book, it may 
be even a poisonously depressing one, and what for 
the adult cynic and reactionary will be a veritable 
armoury of sophisms, let us speak yet more plainly. 
This shrinking from sexuality, right and normal as 
it is up to maturity, and again at its close, too often 
may develop its excess as a ‘‘ phobia”, even a positive 
insanity ; and here in this volume it does so. For 
such negation of sexuality may not only produce inter- 
mittent ecstasies of individualism as its reward, its 
danger also, but may determine the individual life, and 
even overthrow it. It is thus, as already suggested, as 
a human document, one unconsciously illustrating the 
pathology of adolescent sex and character, even more 
than consciously investigating their nature, that this 
tragic book will survive, if at all. 
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A PRIORI HISTORY. 


«« A History of Modern Liberty.” By James Mackinnon. 
2vols. London: Longmans. 1906. 30s. net. 


WE confess to a feeling of disappointment after 
reading the first two volumes of Dr. Mackinnon’s 
‘‘History of Liberty’. They represent no doubt the 
result of extensive and patient research: they contain 
much of interest and value, but yet they fall short of 
what we should wish the story of human liberty to be. 
We propose to state as broadly as we can in what 
respect the book appears to us to fail. There are two 
main schools of thought on the subject of liberty, 
and the gulf between them is well nigh impassable. 
To the one liberty, in the abstract, represents a definite 
code, an almost arbitrary standard of human life, to 
which all that desires the name of human liberty must 
be conformed. The other frankly recognises that 
liberty is and must always be relative, that there can be 
no permanent ‘‘ measure of value” by which in all 
ages liberty can be tried and tested, and that therefore 
what is liberty for a civilised European becomes license 
if it is forced down the throat of an uncivilised native 
of Central Africa. The danger of the first of these 
methods largely consists in the attraction that it offers 
as the nursery of theories which rest upon the so-called 
natural rightsof man. Such theories are often interest- 
ing: they furnish valuable specimens of the ingenuity 
of political philosophers: but they are not historical. 
Now Dr. Mackinnon prefaces his introductory volume 
with a definition of liberty, with which we have no 
quarrel. ‘‘ Liberty in the general sense I take to be 
the free development of man, subject of course to the 
limits of such development inseparable from human 
life. Absolute liberty is the prerogative of no mortal.” 
This asserts the necessity of maintaining the relative 
balance, and of avoiding a priori theories of what ought 
to be rather than what is. But the later treatment 
of the subject is cast, unconsciously perhaps, in a 
totally different mould. The reader feels that he is 
being led through the pages of history ; from time to 
time he is stopped, his attention drawn to a popular 
rising, the musings of an independent-minded theo- 
logian, the struggles from which are to emerge the 
free cities of the Empire, or the birth of the infant 
nationality of Switzerland. He is told that these are 
strivings after man’s legal heritage, that they are but 
stepping-stones towards the goal of liberty. In the 
course of time he is placed face to face with what the 
arbitrary critic calls ‘* Liberty "—often it is more aptly 
known as legal slavery or anarchy—and he is told that 
history which has only led him here, as it were, by 
accident, has never had any other design in view. He 
converts, that is, the natural play of human forces, far 
more subtle and complex than he suspects, into the 
conscious realisation of a definite ideal. 

Under their more polished forms the “ natural 
rights” are very present, though for the most part 
dormant, in this work. A standard is erected, upon 
the groundwork of what are regarded as the funda- 
mental rights of individual and nation. Independent 
actions are judged by its formularies, feudalism is 
weighed and duly found wanting, the medieval con- 
ception of Papacy and Empire, the Sun and Moon in 
the earthly order, is stamped as the expression of 
obscurantist authority in Church and State. Marsiglio 
of Padua, William of Occam, Wycliffe and his disciple 
Hus are hailed as discerning spirits in an age of dark- 
ness and as the heralds of the great Renaissance move- 
ment. It is this extreme desire to prove his thesis 
which leads Dr. Mackinnon into occasional exaggera- 
tions. And it is difficult to see how these could be 
avoided. He starts with the opinion that ‘‘it is with 
man as a citizen that the historian has to do—the 
individual man may be largely left to the philo- 
sopher ” ; in other words, the historian should confine 
his efforts to the chronicling of a series of actions and 
events more or less independent of each other, and 
that it is for the philosopher to give these dry bones 
the breath of life—to infuse through all the common 
spirit of their being without which they remain devoid 
of all interest and meaning. And yet the individual 


man remains the being that we know, and ‘‘ man as 
a citizen” remains, we venture to think, as abstract 
an animal as the economic man who has been at once 
the hope and the delusion of so many students of 
political economy. 

In the course of his survey of men and things the 
author is compelled to examine somewhat closely the 
various speculations on the nature of the relationship 
existing between the rulers and the ruled. The nature 
of authority has been naturally enough the motive 
force behind all such inquiries. For authority in some 
shape or other has been in almost every age the 
obstacle across the path of independent or precocious 
spirits. And thus the underlying principle has been the 
same—whether the discussion was professedly about the 
people’s rights and carried on by Languet, or whether 
Abelard was championing the cause of reason as 
against the claims of faith. Authority is at stake and 
its upholders are called upon to justify their high 
pretensions. The relationship of faith and reason is 
one of the side issues of the argument, on which, 
if space allowed, we should have wished to dwell. 
Are their claims as incompatible and _ necessarily 
hostile as they appeared to Abelard? Is it necessary to 
make the choice between ‘‘non credendum nisi prius 
intellectum” and ‘‘credo ut intelligam” and, having 
chosen, build thereon an entire philosophy of life? 
The mistake of the past lay largely in viewing these 
two as uncompromising enemies—the future may show 
that they have each their sphere of work, and are rather 
complementary than hostile. 

The lines on which the book is drawn forbid us to do 
more than glance at one or two points on which the 
writer falls into an error of judgment. He draws the 
somewhat obvious comparison between the action of 
the different classes in England and in Spain. He notes 
the way in which the combination of the Barons and 
people in England against the Crown saved the country 
. from the evils which failure to combine induced in Spain. 
And in this connexion he is led into an unintentional ex- 
aggeration. In his discussion of the constitution of the 
Parliament of 1265 he concludes that ‘‘itis in the presence 
of the representatives of each town that the importance 
of Simon’s policy lies, for in the civic representatives 
a new political factor of great potential significance 
emerges ”’. 

This estimate no doubt is partially correct, but at the 
same time it should be noticed that the experiment 
was a development of previous uncertain strivings 
rather than the definite formation of a new principle ; 
also that the representatives were only sent from 
certain towns, not each town; from the towns, in 
short, that favoured Simon's policy, and that it was 
avowedly a partisan assembly. His action was clearly 
destined to exercise important influence on subsequent 
development. But it is dangerous to endow it with all 
the glory of a new departure, and it has been invested 
on this account with a larger share of credit than it is 
properly entitled to bear. It is a similar straining 
of history that regards the Reformation as the age of 
liberty. The shortcomings of the new have often been 
forgotten or condoned in the over-hasty condemnation 
of the old. To Luther and still more to Calvin 
and to Knox, as the author somewhat inconsistently 
admits, the idea of compromise with ‘‘ heresy” was as 
foreign as ever it was to Philip II. or to Mary Tudor. 
Witness the treatment of Servetus and the utterance 
of Knox in the course of his debate with Secretary 
Maitland : ‘‘ By Goddis express commandiment idolatry 
aucht nocht only to be suppressit, but the idolater aucht 
to die the deith unless that we will accuse God.” As 
Dr. Mackinnon truly observes, the only point of dis- 
agreement was who was to have the privilege of 
punishing idolatry. Men’s tempers were too keen and 
the-issues too confused to encourage, or indeed admit 
of, toleration. 

There is, as we have said, much else in these two 
volumes that calls for reference, but enough is said 
to indicate their general character. The reader who 
expects the work of which Lord Acton’s death is 
supposed to have deprived the world is doomed to 
disappointment. 
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S. JOHN OF THE CROSS. 


“The Dark Night of the Soul.” By the Blessed 
Father San Juan de la Cruz. Done into English 
by Gabriella Cunninghame Graham. London: 
Watkins. 1905. 3s. 6d. net. 


gay tel JOHN OF THE CROSS was born in 1542 
in Old Castille; he entered the Order of the 
existing Carmelites in 1553; was ‘‘ discovered” by 
S. Theresa, and became the first Discalced or Reformed 
Carmelite Friar ; died in 1591, aged forty-nine; was 
not beatified until 1674 and not canonised until 1726, 
so slowly, it must be admitted, has the Church as a 
rule in the last three centuries proceeded to accord the 
honours of the Altar. Thus much for the benefit of 
the reader of short memory who would be saved the 
trouble of consulting his reference books. 

Mrs. Cunninghame Graham is greatly to be felici- 
tated on her translation of this masterpiece of mystical 
writing. It has not been merely well done and lovingly 
done ; it has been done with a touch of genius which 
has known how to conserve much of the savour of the 
Spanish original. The Spanish mysticism of S. Theresa, 
S. John of the Cross, the Venerable Maestro Juan 
de Avila, Fray Luis de Granada, Fray Luis de Leon, 
and the profound Jesuit Eusebio de Nieremberg, has 
about it a character so individual that with difficulty 
can one imagine it separated from its Castilian dress ; 
here is just Mrs. Graham’s little triumph ; her easy, 
idiomatic, fervent English, couched in the true language 
of the exiled English Catholic mystics, makes this 
jewel of S. John of the Cross, in her hands, seem 
rather like the contemporary work of a disciple of 
Augustine Baker (though, to be sure, a disciple who 
had far outstripped his master in the mystical science), 
than a mere translation from a profound and some- 
times hazy Castilian original. Mrs. Graham is not 
the first in the field in anglicising this jewel; the 
‘*Noche Oscura del Alma” figures in David Lewis’ 
noble translation of the complete works of S. John of 
the Cross (Second Edition—a second edition was 
actually called for—London : Thomas Baker, of Soho 
Square, 1891, two vols.) Mrs. Graham makes no 
mention of Lewis in her ‘‘ Prologue ”’; it would be easy 
to put one’s finger upon little inexactitudes in his trans- 
lation ; but none the less he has deserved well of all 
students of mysticism, and Mrs. Graham might have 
done some of her readers good service in giving a 
passing word to his patient painstaking labours. One 
thing is certain—we have compared many pages of the 
two translations—her work is utterly uninfluenced by 
his, and would have taken its present shape had he 
never written or laboured. 

Mrs. Cunninghame Graham's ‘ Prologue” interests 
by its originality, stimulates by its vigorous exposition, 
and arrests by its complete candour. For it contains a 
confession of faith. She is no mere objective exponent 
of mysticism but herself is a mystic—not of sorts, but, 
if of a unique sort, then whole-hearted, uncompromis- 
ing. Many are they who, while rejecting all belief in 
what is technically called Revealed Religion, yet hold 
that by the light of reason, by analogy from Nature, 
by private illumination, man may know that God is, 
and that he himself has a soul which is undying ; that 
were but cold comfort with this writer: she is not con- 
tent with mere knowledge but claims the possibility 
of a sensible union with God in a ‘‘ gladness unutter- 
able”, in a ‘‘ full fruition of Rest and Peace”, lost ‘‘in 
the more glorious Illumination of the Light in which 
all earthly sweetness and beauty appear as mere dark 
shadows and obstructions”. She does not hold that 
this ‘‘ final consummation of Union” or ‘‘ transmuta- 
tion of the Soul into God” is possible only to Christian 
or Catholic, but that the Egyptian priest, the fakir of 
the East, the Lama of Tibet—all have attained to 
it: ‘the Buddhist as the Christian”, she says, ‘‘is 
alike initiated”. Mrs. Graham has but pitched upon 
S. John of the Cross as a consummate ‘“ Initiate”’, 
and perhaps the most consummate exponent of the 
profoundest side of the mystical science : ‘‘ he will lead 
you”, she says, ‘“‘ with a firm gentle and tender hand 
to scale one by one the steps that precede the Supreme 
Initiation”. Certainly S. John was a Prince among 


mystics, but would he ever have become what he 
became without being a Catholic, without his belief in 
the Mass, his adoration of the Real Presence, his Invo- 
cation of the Saints, his practice of the most terrible 
corporal austerities? We are inclined to say, and 
rather emphatically,—No. Mrs. Graham would have us 
mystics, would have us ascend to ‘‘ Supreme Initiation,” 
without all that. Is it possible ? 

To us the work of a genuine mystic properly pre- 
sented is always welcome because fraught with the 
possibility of a lesson to a shallow hurried generation : 
it more than anything should make the thoughtless 
reflect, it more than anything should take the cocksure 
dogmatism out of superficial scientists, it rather than 
anything else should warn us against a too hasty judg- 
ment that there is no Spirit outside this Universe, or 
that that Spirit is perforce Unknowable. ‘‘ For the 
Mystics knew”, says Mrs. Graham, ‘‘what modern 
thought is now feebly, and in the dark, beginning to 
grasp, that the Soul being a Spark of the Universal Soul— 
Body or Soul Substance existed long before the creation 
of the world, immortal in the temporary tenement of 
clay she illuminates by her presence ; knows no age, 
no passage of time, no limitations of space ; shall be 
immortal for all time ; that she never was, because she 
always has been—and likewise shall never end”. This 
may well be: it certainly were devoutly to be wished. 
This, and all Mrs. Graham’s doctrine, speaks of a 
noble ideal, stimulates high thought, calls for a pure 
life, tells of the life to come ; and though it is not our 
province to pronounce, yet do we right willingly com- 
mend a diligent reverent loving study of the great 
Spanish Saint and his latest expounder. 


CHINESE TURKESTAN. 


“The Central Tianshan Mountains, 1902-1903." By 
Dr. Gottfried Merzbacher. London: Murray. 1905. 
12s. net. 


ROBABLY few but geographers are aware that 
Chinese Turkestan is now included as one of the 
twenty-two provinces of China, and is styled the 
‘*New Dominion”. The encroachments of Russia on 
the north-west of this region which have ended in 
making the water-parting formed by the crests of the 
great Tienshan range (here spelt Tian-shan) the boun- 
dary line between the two empires, are the cause of 
the renewed attention which the central Peking autho- 
rities have of late years devoted to this distant region. 
This fact, together with that of the prevailing unrest of 
the Mohammedan population, explains the despatch of 
25,000 of the newly-formed battalions of troops drilled 
and armed on Western lines from Peking to Kashgar, a 
toilsome four months’ march across the inhospitable sand 
wastes of the Gobi Desert. The Chinese Government 
has latterly become more alive to the need of preserv- 
ing their sovereignty over the ‘‘ buffer” States still 
acknowledging their rule; and while Corea and Ton- 
king have been severed once for all, and Manchuria is 
passing under Japanese influence, though still nomi- 
nally Chinese, Turkestan, Mongolia and Tibet remain ; 
and, with the reawakening now in progress in the once 
decrepit empire, these latter provinces are not likely to 
be yielded without a struggle far more serious than 
that made for the defence of Tonking from French 
aggression twenty years ago. All these regions hence 
are of interest no less to the politician than to the 
geographer, and each fresh exploration which increases 
our knowledge of their natural features is to be wel- 
comed as giving us an insight into countries which, 
from their practical inaccessibility, would otherwise be 
to us a name and little more. 

The T’ien Shan or ‘* Celestial Mountains” were so 
named by the early Chinese of the Han period, about 
the time of the Christian era, probably from their peaks 
rising to the skies—the highest, Khan Tengri, being 
24,000 feet. They form the northern wall of the once 
wide inland sea now known as the Tarim Basin, a vast 
sand desert, fringed by a chain of oases formed by the 
perennial streams descending from the glaciers of the 
T’ien Shan in the north, of the Kwenlun which forms 
the barrier wall on the south, and of the nexus of these 
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two, the Pamirs, in the west or centre; on the east 
the basin communicates unimpeded with the Gobi 
Desert of Mongolia. At the foot of the Pamirs stands 
Kashgar, the capital, and the road thence from China 
lies along the southern slopes of the T’ien Shan, a level 
highway known to the Chinese as the ‘‘ T’ien Shan 
Nan Lu”—the ‘‘ Great Road south of the T’ien Shan” 
—a land journey of 2,000 miles. 

Dr. Merzbacher’s expedition consisted, besides him- 
self as leader, of an engineer and a young geologist 
from Baden, and two Tyrolese guides for ice-work. The 
party proceeded by rail through Russian Turkestan to 
Tashkent, leaving railhead by tarantass on g June, 
1902, for Przhevalsk, a Russian town situated on the 
northern shore of Lake Issyk Kul, from which on 
2 July they set out for the northern foot of the first 
lower chain of the Central T’ien Shan, hard by the 
Chinese frontier: thence crossing and recrossing the 
many folds of the range, spending two summers in the 
arduous task of exploring its highest glaciers. This 
is a succinct account of the country travelled over, and 
is filled with new and interesting geographical and 
geological information. This record of 294 pages 
goes to form the introduction to a more elaborate work 
to be published when all the scientific data accumulated 
during the two years of the expedition and the fossils 
and specimens collected have been duly examined and 
described. Meanwhile the present volume fills up 
the gap in the reports by previous explorers of the 
region, notably Semenoff and Prejevalsky, and surpasses 
these both in its minute detail and in its careful gene- 
ralisations. The author tells usin his introduction that 
he has endeavoured more particularly to embody obser- 
vations on the present and past conditions of the T’ien 
Shan and on peculiarities in the physical features of its 
valley formations. He also acknowledges his great 
obligations to the Russian authorities and to the 
personal interest taken in the expedition by the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Mikhailovitch. The work is illustrated 
by twenty wonderfully clear photographs of the snow 
mountains and glaciers, and with a large-scale map by 
Justus Perthes, executed in the admirable style of the 
well-known Gotha firm. 


NOVELS. 


‘The Fifth Queen.” By Ford Madox Hueffer. London: 
Alston Rivers. 1906. 6s. 


" There is something of the manner of Mr. Bernard 
Capes in this historical romance, it is extravagant 
and forced, the characters bleat, and hiss, and spit 
their words, they ‘‘blaze round” on their inter- 
locutors. The style is precious, and ornate in a stiff 
and constrained way, over-vehement, too full of 
adjectives, and almost violently expressive. Of Mr. 
Hueffer’s knowledge of his subject, the later years of 
Henry VIII., there can be no doubt, he follows 
marvellously well the tortuous policy of Cromwell and 
the innumerable intrigues and counter-intrigues of 
Papists and Protestants and their foreign allies. His 
portrait of Cromwell is striking, and faithful in detail, 
as indeed are all the character studies in this elaborate 
piece of work, Nicholas Udal, for example, and Throck- 
morton. Yet in spite of exemplary accuracy, and a 
wealth of detail, and considerable descriptive skill, the 
story is unconvincing and frigid, admirable in many 
ways but not of absorbing interest. Even Katharine 
Howard herself, whom the author staunchly defends, 
lacks fascination. It is a pity that the book ends at 
the very point where the history of Katharine becomes 
important, when she has attracted the treacherous and 
dangerous affections of the King. 


E My Sword for Lafayette: Being the Story of a Great 
Friendship and of Certain Episodes in the Wars 
Waged for Liberty both in France and America by 
One who took No Mean Part Therein.’ By Max 
Pemberton, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1906, 6s. 

We cannot believe Lafayette to have been such a dull 
dog as Mr. Pemberton would have us think. The 
author is too unfinished a writer to have a formula, but 


somehow he contrives to bring to a deadly uniformity 
all periods, regions, and characters which he makes the 
subject of his novels. The present story is supposed to 
be told by one Zaida Kay, an American, who was in 
close contact with Lafayette in Europe and America. 
His sword must have been of doubtful service to the 
Marquis, since when he fought a duel—in England— 
with a wicked French aristocrat he would have been 
killed but for the timely cudgel of a parson. And his 
pen is not mightier than his sword. We found three- 
fourths of the book amazingly tedious, but Mr. 
Pemberton shows some spirit when he describes the 
defence of a French chateau against a revolutionary 
mob. For the most part the episodes are trite, and 
without exception the characters are lifeless puppets. 
But it is perhaps in dialogue that Mr. Pemberton fails 
most signally. Zaida’s love affairs are so unreal that 
the tragic fate of his French bride leaves the reader 
unmoved. It is impossible to suppose that any of these 
people had a scrap of vitality even in the author’s mind, 
and the novel belongs to the type that might equally 
well have been half or twice its present length without 
any decrease of interest. 


“Old Mr. Lovelace.” By Christian Tearle. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1906. 6s. 


Old Mr. Lovelace is a very pleasant man to meet. 
Released from practice at the Bar, he is domesticated 
with a brace of grand-daughters, in whose religious 
and social work he takes a benevolent and active 
interest. He gets into strange predicaments, from 
which however he always emerges triumphantly. For 
instance, when called upon unexpectedly to address a 
meeting of total abstainers, he speaks from personal 
experience of the benefit to be derived from ‘‘ an ounce 
of Scotch whisky well diluted with water, taken before 
retiring to rest”; yet later on he is the means of 
reclaiming a drunkard. Presently the scene shifts from 
parochial incidents, and Mr. Lovelace is found, with 
the keenness of the old war-horse, tracking down 
‘* Miss Kesteven’s Solicitor” and ‘‘ Miss Juxon’s Trus- 
tee”, both of whom were attempting to defraud their 
clients. This is quite in keeping with the old gentleman's 
chivalrous nature, but these legal episodes—which fill 
more than half the book—are so extraordinarily and 
wilfully technical that no one who is not a lawyer need 
hope to understand their details. What is more, only 
a lawyer could have written them. It looks as if a 
divided authorship had gone to the making of ‘ Old 
Mr. Lovelace”. 


‘“‘The Scar.’ By Francis Warrington Dawson. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


‘*The Scar” though in some ways a striking and 
able piece of work, suffers from serious defects ; it is, 
or appears to be, far too long, it is frequently dull, and 
there is not one really attractive character in the book. 
The heroine is something of a minx, and has several 
unamiable qualities, the male characters are common 
louts, and ‘* Doc”’ Howard is an unmitigated cad, who, 
for some reason not perceptible to the ordinary educated 
mind, is acceptable as a husband to a woman whom 
the author presents as a typically well-bred and refined 
lady. There is much that is strange and interesting, as 
well as repulsive, in the realistic scenes of negro life 
and studies of negro character, and the author’s asser- 
tion that ‘*the American negro is the most positive 
argument against education ” is one which few people 
who have studied the subject will be likely to deny. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Readings on the Inferno of Dante.’‘ By the Hon. William Warren 
Vernon. 2 vols. Second Edition. London: Methuen. 1906. 
15s. net. 


A second edition of Mr. Vernon’s “ Readings on the 
Inferno” will be warmly welcomed by all students of Dante, 
by the more advanced no less than by beginners. However 
many times he may have traversed the “dolorous realm” in 
the company of the poet the reader will always gain greatly by 
setting forth again with Mr. Vernon as his guide who solves 
difficulties and throws fresh light on every side. He draws 
upon an inexhaustible store of learning the fruit of many years’ 
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patient and loving study. 
which makes him so attractive an instructor of not overloading 
his 


confusing to his readers. Yet there would seem to be hardly a 


But he possesses also that gift , 


religious instruction. In the “Edinburgh” in place of a 


_ special article on the Education Bill we find one on the Poor 


with erudition which might well be both useless and | 
| of the poor. 


commentator ancient or modern whom he does not lay under | 
contribution whenever he has said anything worth remember- | 


ing. This alone involves an amount of careful research 
not easy to estimate rightly. His own _ translation is 
accurate and dignified. We had believed that in the 
first edition of these Readings Mr. Vernon had already 


reached the high-water mark of excellence in this kind of com- | 
mentary but he has revised the whole with the greatest care | 


and diligence and we note a certain increased felicity in the | 


diction and a more successful arrangement of the notes. 
We shall however ourselves always remember the first edition 
with a peculiar affection for it did so much for us personally 
when embarking upon the difficulties of the Divine Comedy. 
If we want a particular instance of the admirable clearness 
and simplicity with which Mr. Vernon shows the way through 
what must be to a beginner the grave obscurities of Dante’s 
philosophy we would invite any reader to study the eleventh 
Canto of the Inferno under Mr. Vernon’s guidance and then to 
compare with his reading of it that of any other modern com- 
mentator, excellent as some of them are. Mr. Vernon seems 
to have achieved the highest form of the commentator’s art 
that of discarding the superfluous. This means that he is able 
to throw off the expert for the moment and understand clearly 
and exactly what the ordinary student requires. This is per- 
haps the highest requisite for the author of such studies as 
these. We are glad to observe that new editions are promised 
of the Readings in the Purgatory and Paradise. 


Wessex.” Painted by Walter Tyndale. 
Holland. London: Black. 1906. 


We imagine that at times Mr. Hardy may half repent that | 
i | whether at Monte Carlo or on the Stock Exchange or on the 


he ever applied the name Wessex to his Dorsetshire novels. 
Book after book has been devoted to the scene in which he has 


becoming to the world generally rather monotonous—how 
much more so it must be tohim! This, the newest volume on 
the subject, is really intended as a picture-book. It is not one 
of the type of offensive and tedious adulation, and it is easy to 
see that the author feels what he writes about Dorset. He 
knows the country and cares for it. The pictures are rather 
too highly coloured to please us. 


**Revue des Deux Monde:.” 1 Mai. 3 fr. 


The most interesting article in the review is that which 
contains the comments of M. Charmes on the situation in 
France. He comes to the conclusion that the ballot boxes on 
6 May must show some signs of the general disquietude felt by 
the public under the present régime. It must always be remem- 
bered that the great mass of voters in France desire first of all 
peace and quiet. In a country where the majority own some- 
thing either land or money that must be so. The coup d’état 
of December 1851 only became possible because the bourgeois 
of Paris had become alarmed for the safety of their possessions. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Both the “ Edinburgh” and the “ Quarterly ” have vigorous 
reviews of the political situation, the first with Government 
jeanings, the second showing the risks involved in a Parlia- 
mentary majority made up of different extreme elements zealous 
to prove the value of their principles and the strength of their 
convictions. The “ Edinburgh” says that in its experience “ no 
Minister has ever fallen with so little dignity” as Mr. Balfour, 
and clearly regards what it calls Mr. Balfour’s “abuse of his 
successors” as a serious lapse in political morality. The 
editor of the “Edinburgh” would apparently be quite willing 
t@ vote confidence in the Government whilst Ministers are eat- 
ing their own words and making inquiries concerning matters 
as to which they knew everything before they took office. In 
the “ Quarterly ”—which likes tariff reform just as little as the 
“Edimburgh”—the verdict on Mr. Balfour is much more 
balanced. Mr. Balfour is regarded as “a statesman of 
great insight and sound judgment” but “a bad _ party 
strategist”. A capital article on the Old Whigs and the New 
in the “ Quarterly” should give courage to any despondent 
Unionist who fears that the country is in for a long spell of 
Radical Government. The Liberal victory in the elections of 
1833 was as overwhelming as that of 1906, and within two 
years the country “ which had so recently screamed itself hoarse 
for Reform, was in rebellion against the Reformers. The Tory 
party had revived”. In an article on the Education Bill the 
“Quarterly” denounces the preferential treatment proposed for 

Xoman Catholics and Jews, is of opinion that there is no 
ae even for simple Bible teaching and denies that the 
sill even has the merit claimed for it of unifying the existing 
system. The reviewer suggests as a way out of the present 
difficulty some adaptation of the Prussian and Canadian 
systems, which secure the rights of minorities to special 


Law Commission and the general question of the condition 
It isa long and exhaustive survey of the subject 
starting with the assumption that the Poor law has not been a 
failure. The writer hopes that the occasion will be seized to 
issue a report which may prove instructive to the general 
public. 


Pre-Raphaelitism is considered by writers in both reviews, 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s book on the brotherhood being the 
principal peg on which they hang their reflections. The 
articles are quite unlike in treatment and may be read together 
with advantage. Two literary papers of considerable interest 
are “‘In Memoriam’ after Fifty Years” in the “ Edinburgh ” 
and “The Literature of the French Renaissance” in the 
“ Quarterly”. What really is “In Memoriam” after fifty 
years, and in the tight of all we know about it? asks the 
reviewer. “Jt is a message of hope”—“a sacred book” to 
those who read it for its essential meaning. Among other 

pers in excellent numbers are “ History in Furniture ” 
in the “Edinburgh” and “The Art of Gambling” in 
the “ Quarterly *. It is a happy thought to go to furni- 
ture for a representation of the spirit of society and politics. 
The “ Edinburgh ” extracts from the Hertford House and 
other galleries the moral that when we find a decorative 
rather than a useful purpose in chairs and tables we may 
take it as a test of the society and Government of the time 
in which they were made. It was the absence of reality, 
the artificiality, which prepared the way to the French Revolu- 
tion, when the law of nature that a thing cut off from use is cut 
off from life was operative as ever. “A class whose splendour 


| and show are the decoration of solid services performed may 


Described by Clive | 


yet be secure. But a class whose splendour and show are their 
own sole justification and aim in life is heading dead for the 
guillotine.” The “Quarterly’s” reflections on gambling— 


| Turf—should turn some weaklings from the tables, the markets 
set his characters, and the announcement that he is a genius is | 


and the bookies, for in every case it is shown by careful analysis 
as well as hard experience that the outsider can only hope to 
win by the luck which comes to very few. 

The “ Church Quarterly Review” has an important article 
on the training of candidates for Holy Orders, being part of a 
series on Church Reform. The present position is unsatis- 
factory. The ordinary University man is deficient on the 


(Continued on page 564.) 


NATICNAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Estp. 1835. 


Assurance and Inwestment. 
Write for leaflet on 


NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826, 


ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Head Office - - - 
London Office - 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES 


jiety’s popular Mini 


Low Premiums under the 


vr 


New Schemes providing Income at 5% or 5% on the Sum Assured. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established 1807 (Annuities) 


Heap OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in * 
Bristot, Legps, MANCHESTER. 


The Bueplus d at the (1902) 
uced an average Cash Bonus of 30 per 
cent. of the Premiums pu during the Quinqven- 
nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 

The DeBenture Policies, 
wit Quarantecd Bene afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates, 


diced, 


Apply for XXth Century Prespectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


has received £5§8,652,176 in interest, rent, and profits earned on its’ 

investments, being 28°9 cent. of the total premiums received. This 

interest, rent, and pd ~of have practically paid the death claims in 
. every year of ‘the Company's history, the average ratio for the 62 years 

being 94°5 per cent. Aside from interest and rents, the Company 

earned £3.66: as profit on its investments, and this amount has 

exceeded the total payments to officers and employés at the home office 
by £264,261. 


Total Income for 62 Years, $261,088,739. 


This has been used as follows :— 
Paid to Policy-holders, or held 


in Trust for them . 82:3 p.c. 
Agents or Agency Expenses’... 10'S p.c. 
Management and Care of Funds 5:9 p.c. 
Salaries at Head Office...  t3 p.c. 

100 


Full information about the iain and its Policies on application to to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGOOM: 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief 103 CANNON LONDON, E.c. 


Board of Direstors. 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C. Hewry Scott, Esq., F.R.S.» 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Taos. McKtxxox Woop, Esq., LL D. 
Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. C.B., 
Cuarves Price, Esq. M.V.O., 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
acsured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 
Chairman : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT: 

Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average rates 
of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums received, while 
the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 per cent. of the 
premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 30s. pet_cént. per annum on sums assured 


and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 
31st, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
oe POLICIES are granted on favourable 
rms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,251,779. Income, £406,752. 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


BONUS YEAR, 1906.—AlIl With-Profit Policies in force on 
Ist June in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 @ 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Expenses. 


Low Premiums. 


‘Scottish PRoviDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kinc Street, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: € St. Anprew Sevars, EDINBURGH. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW BUSINESS for 1904, £3,500,000. 


“The Society is doin ll for mbers, i 
do still better.” Ews. 


ma EARLY PROVIDENT POLICY 
and other Attractive Schemes. 


SEND FoR PARTICULARS TO Derr. 11, 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment ora Pension for Life. 


Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, povalie at age 60 or earlier in the event Ff death, 
Annual Premium at age 25, £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 Os. ioa, 

Estimated results on attaining age 60. 
A Cash Payment of £1,526 O OQ; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O O; or, 
A free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 0O 
In cases where policies have matured, the estimated results have 
been realised. 


WRITS FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 


66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 
TEN YEARS’ 
Annual {1894 - - ° £1,012,786 
Income |1904 = = £1,348,659 
1894 - £5,536,659 


1904 = £9,014,532 7 


Payments 1994 - -  £12,173,703 


under 11904 £20,474,666 


Policies 
Head Office: ST. MILBRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Tue Gresvam Lire Assuxance Society, Limtrep, 
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specialist side, and the non-University candidate is too often 
‘hardly an educated man. The “Preliminary” is nothing but 
-an examination and wholly unsatisfactory as a test of fitness 
for the clergyman’s calling. There is a very sound suggestion 
in the article that the Bishop’s examination should not be used 
as a test of a candidate’s information, which should be settled 
before he comes to the Bishop. In fact it should not be 
an “exam.” at all, but a personal looking into the candidate’s 
character and general equipment for the work he is under- 
taking. The Bishop should do for candidates presenting 
themselves to him for Ordination what the competent and 
conscientious clergyman does for candidates for Confirmation. 


A newcomer among the quarterlies is the “Twentieth 
Century” which to judge from the first number in which there 
are six articles on Church questions will devote much attention 
to theology. Professor Dowden has a charming article ona new 
poet—Miss Rosalind Travers—Mr. Ivor Guest writes on army 
reorganisation, Mr. Philip Snowden on labour and the new 
— in politics and Mr. A. W. Evans on Mr. James Anthony 

roude. 


“The Law Quarterly” has two more than usually recondite 
articles, one on “ The Principles of Chinese Law and Equity ” 
—rather reminiscent of Chinese metaphysics—by Mr. Edward 
H. Parker, and on “ Manx Land Tenure”, by Mr. Reginald D. 
Farrant. They are specimens of expertise to the 2'” power. 
Equally learned but just a little more like legal nature’s daily 
food are articles on “ Maritime Salvage”, by Mr. H. Birch 
Sharpe ; “ Legal Conceptions from a Practical Point of View”, 

*by Mr. James Edward Hogg; “The Legal Personality of a 
Foreign Corporation”, by Mr. E. Hilton Young ; and “The 
Construction of the Money Lenders Act”, by Mr. L. J. Sturge. 
Mr. Thomas Snow’s article on “ The Consolidation of the High 
Court and the County Courts” is on a topic of wider public 
interest. A note by the editor we find interesting on the 

’ “Report of the Royal Commission on Trade Disputes”. He 
thinks that “notwithstanding Lord Halsbury’s emphatic and 
' persistent dicta, and some less explicit utterances of other 
noble and learned lords, the doctrine that conspiracy is a dis- 
tinct civil cause of action is finally exploded”. The Govern- 
ment Bill therefore made no alteration of the law in this 
respect ; but unfortunately the Government have now aban- 
-doned legal principles altogether. 


For this Week’s Books see page 566. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN LONDON. 


| FURNITURE. 
English 16th, 17th, and 18th 
Centuries. 


OAK PANELLED ROOMS 


Several Complete Specimens 
now on Show. 


CHIPPENDALE, ADAM, 
SHERATON, 


ANTIQUES 
HEPPLEWHITE, 


INCE and MAYHEW, 
&c., &c. 

Several Notable Examples at 

present in our Showrooms. 


VALUATION OF ANTIQUES FOR INSURANCE. 


‘ DISTINCTION and 
SIMPLICITY. 


Write for our P7 Booklet, 
*Resterations & Decorations.’ 
Copies free on application. 


RESTORATIONS. 
Historical Work Restored 
q under Expert Supervision. 


| CHINA, CURIOS, SHEFFIELD PLATE, &c. &c. 


| GILL & REIGATE, LTD. 


73 to 85 Oxford St., London, W. 


DECORATIONS: 


Scores WEISIKIES - 


AND 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 
IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


KE 


RESZ 


F DE 
CIGARETTES 


igh-class . 
bacconists, 


more 


ton Prior, Esq.—* Will you kindly forward me 1,0co DE 
ReszKE CIGARETTES? I have Jest returned from Japan and 
ve none.” 
A. W. Pinero, Eeq,—“ Find DE RESZKE CIGARETTES 
excellent.” 


Max Pemberton, Ksq.—“DE RESZKE CIGARETTES 
appear to me to be excellent.” 
Send for jree Explanatory Pamphiet to 
J. MILLHOFF & CO., Ltd., 17 Down Street, 
Piceadilly, LON DON, 


SMOKED BY 


ROYALTY” 


Terecrarn 


LUNCH TIME 
FORGOTTEN 


when you 


BREAKFAST 


Plasmon Oats 


and 


Plasmon Cocoa 


All Grocers and Stores. 
** Lancet”? and “ British Medical 
Journal’? Analyses and Medical 


" G. B.” Opinions post free. 
DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney 
for Rheumatism & Go 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Tececrams: “ DIABETES, LONDON.” 
2838 LONDON WALL, 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


"pe RESZ 
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7 = 
‘ 
A Few Testimonials. 
Byam Shaw. Esq.—” DE RESZKE CIGARETTES seem to 
having the full favour and yet 
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U. Fry, Eaq.—“* The De RESZKE CIGARETTES havea §f 
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IMPERIAL ROYAL 
USTRIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 


Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON will OPEN the Exhibition in State 
TO-DAY, May s. 
AN EXHIBITION OF ARTS, INDUSTRIES, AND TURES, 
Under the auspices of THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 
Open rrtorr. Admissionrs. Season Tickets 6d. 
FASHIONS, FURNITURE, BRONZES, 
HINA, ART PRINTING, BAKERY, DAIRY, 
USAGE FACTORY. 
A TRIP THROUGH LOVELY AUSTRIA. 
GRAND MILITARY AND PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
YROL VILLAGE IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 
fe in the Mountains. Real Waterfall. Tyroler Songs and Dances. 

SUMMER THEATRE. VIENNA BY NIGHT. 

GREAT PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF ISEL 
THE SALT MINE. 
Extraordinary reproduction of an Austrian Mine. 
THE VIENNA PRATER. 
TYROLER BOATING ON LAKE. 
Austrian Restaurant Café and Lager Beer Hall. 


THE 


WARWICK PAGEANT 


(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon), 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
OF 
WARWICK CASTLE, 


JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 
Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of 
England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 1694. 


This GREAT FOLK PLAY, Organised and Conducted by 
LOUIS N. PARKER 
(Author of ‘* Rosemary,” ‘* The Cardinal,” &c. &c.), 

Will be acted by Two THousanp Inhabitants of Warwick in Magni- 
ficent Costumes, accurately copied from contemporay designs. 
CovERED AuDITORIUM. Every SEAT NUMBERED AND RESERVED, 

Prices: £2 2s., £1 Is., 10s. 6d., §s., and 3s. 6d. Early application 
advisable. 


For Seats, Lodgings, and all information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, WARWICK PAGEANT, WARWICK, 


NEW DUDLEY GALLERY, 
169 PICCADILLY. 


EXHIBITION OF 


NEW EFFECTS IN POTTERY 


FROM THE 


ROYAL DOULTON POTTERIES, 


May 5th to May 30th. 


Tickets on application to the MANAGER, New DUDLEY GALLERY, 
or to DOULTON & CO., Lrp., Lambeth, S.E. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp 
INVENTORS OF THE 


““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d, 

The “ Sans-Puis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
*“BREECHES cCuT.” 


ATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, Limited. 


846,66: 
Ramee’ F und. 
Notice is hereby given, that ‘the RATES. OF INTEREST alk alowed for Money 
on deposit are RAISED as follows :— 
To Three per Cent. per annum at call. 
To Three and a Quarter per Cent. at seven and fourteen days’ notice. 
PHILIP HAROLD WADE, Manager. 
WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, Sub-Manager. % 
rn ape! mercantile bills discounted. Loans granted upon negotiable securities. 
haw received on deposit at call and short notice at the current market rates, and 


A “Giltedge” 


Investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the 

best work in your power. 
A Steel Pen, Pencil, or an 
Inferior Fountain Pen, 
means slower, less ac- 
curate and illegible 
notes, &c. A Steel 
Pen lasts a day, 
a ‘*Swan” will 


None 
so good 
as the 
Swan.” 


IN THREE SIZES, 
10/6, 16/6, 
and 25/- 


upwards, post free. 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 

93 Cheapeide, E.C.; 954 Regent St., W., London; 
ange Street, Manchester 

and s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, parts. 


The Original Cocoa, 
and a Speciality. 


Distinguished from all others 
by its invigorating nutritious 
qualities and delicious flavour. 
It contains all the substance 
of the choicest Nibs, and main- 
tains its leading position as 


COCOA 


the best form of Cocoa 
for every-day use. 


NTENTE CORDIALE” SCHOOL OF 
LANGUAGES. 
6: REGENT STREET, W. 


Every language taught by skilled Native Professors. 
Expert translations in every language. 
Business letters translated in a few hours from 1s. each. 


WARINGS 


Decorators, Designers and 
Manufacturers. 


Houses, flats, or single rooms artisti- 
cally decorated and furnished at a pre- 


arranged inclusive price. SKetches 
and estimates free. 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. GOOD 


QUALITY. MODERATE PRICE. 


Oxford Street, London; Boulevard Hausemann, 
Paris; Liverpool, Manchester and Lancaster. 
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BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


By H. BELLOC, M.P., Author of ‘‘ The Path to Rome.” 


ESTO PERPETUA: Algerian Studies 


and Impressions. Illustrated by 45 Drawings and Coloured Frontispiece by 
the Author. 5s. net. 
“Highly picturesque and suggestive. There are many amusing things, and 
queer, gravely told stories, in the style of ‘The Path to Rome.’ Full of a certain 
ine quality. It isa prose poem. Eloquent and lucid.”"—Daily .Vews. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
** The success of Mr. Temple Thurston's Novel is assured.” 


TRAFFIC : the Story of a Faithful Woman. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. Etched Frontispiece, 452 pp., 6s. 


No recent novel has called forth such conflicting criticism. On one hand great | 


appreciation and sincere approval, on the other severe strictures for what is deemed 
unnecessary realism. Al), however, single it out as a novel of very great interest. 


Ready in May. 
New Nove. by ELINOR GLYN, Author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
BEYOND THE ROCKS: a Love 
Story. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Jin €, vic of Britain. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, 


Author of “ Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 


THE DAWN 
IN BRITAIN. 


2 vels. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 


“*To the true readers the book may be very confidently recom- 
mended.” 


‘Here is a projection of life calculated to give pleasure to such 
men as may be of good will.” — 77zbune. 


‘« There is no history like it, except in the best of Livy. In poetry 
it reminds us of the -ENEID. Of its great movement we can give no 
idea. MALory’s largeness and unconsciousness. DRAYTON’ loving 
and ambitious patriotism. Variety, dignity, and perfect harmony. 
A noble English epic.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“This strong, strange poem fulfils aspirations... . 
This is no ordinary poem, such as minor bards endowed 
with cultivated taste and a select and recondite 
vocabulary could write. ‘The Dawn in Britain’ is 
work of an altogether higher order. The fit and few 
will give thanks for a poet.” 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, April 20. 


THE MUSEUMS ANB RUINS OF OME. 


Vol I. By WALTER AMELUNG. 170 Iiustrations. 
Vol, Il. By H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and 100 IIlustrations. 
Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. tos. net. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By A. J. 
RENBDERG. 50 lilustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. 


Based on examples easily accessible, this volume farmsa handy and popular guide 
to the-water-colours in the great public collections. 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. By Francis 


Author of “Cathedrals of Northern France.” With very many 
from Drawings and Sketches by Buaxcne McManos. 9 Maps. 
Square crown 8vo. 6s. 


net. 
RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis Mittoun. 
Illustrated by BLancue McManus. Uniform with “ Normandy.” 6s. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta STREET, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Porcelain : Oriental, Continental, and British (R. L. Hobson), 
Constable. 12s. 6a. net. 
Chinese Art (S. W. Bushell. Vol. II.). Wyman. 


Les Artistes Célébres: Jean Goujon (par Henry Jouin). Paris: 


Librairie de 50. 
FIcTION 
The Grey Domino (Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny) ; Sons of 


the Milesians (Countess of Cromartie). Nash. 65. each. 
Blazed Trail Stories (Stewart Edward White). Hodder and 


Stoughton. 6s. 
Uncle Joshua’s Heiress (Lillias C. Davidson); Molly (Harriet E. 
Colvile). Partridge. 2s. 6d. each. 


Parson Brand (L. Cope Cornford). Grant Richards. 6s. 


|’ Fenwick’s Career (Mrs. Humphry Ward). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
The Newell Fortune (Mansfield Brooks). Lane. 6s. 
Red Records (Alice Perrin). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
A Young Man from the Country (Madame Albanesi). Hurst and 


Blackett. 6s. 

The Arena (Harold Spender). Constable. 6s. 

A Spanish Web (Reginald St. Barbe); In the Frock of a Priest 
(M. Gavassa). Skeffingtons. 6s. each. 


HISTORY 


History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages 
(Johannes Janssen. Vols. IX. and X. Translated by A. M. 
Christie). Kegan Paul. 255. 

Makers of Modern Japan (J. Morris), 12s. 6d. net; On the Spanish 
Main (John Masefield), ros. 6¢. net. Methuen. 

Cromwell: The Campaigns of Edge Hill, Marston Moor, Naseby, &c. 
(Capt. P. A. Charrier). Relfe Brothers. 6s. net. 

Letters and Papers Relating to the First Dutch War 1652-1654 
(Edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner and C. T. Atkinson. 
Vol. III.). Navy Records Society. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SpoRT 
The Log of a Sea Angler (Charles Frederick Holder). Constable. 
6s 


net. 
Every Man’s Book of Garden Fiowers (John Halsham). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net. 
The Book of Rarer Vegetables (George Wythes and Harry Roberts). 
Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Handbook of British Inland Birds (Anthony Collett. With 


Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by Eric Parker). 
Macmillan. 6s. 

School Gardening for Little Children (Lucy R. Latter). Sonnenschein. 
2s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Salammbé (Gustave Flaubert), 35. 6d. net; Trois Grotesques 
(Théophile Gautier), 2s. net; Mémoires de Madame Campan, 
1785-1792, 2s. 6d. net (‘* Oxford Higher French Series”, Edited 
by Léon Delbos) ; Longinus on the Sublime (Translated by A. O. 
Prickard), 3s. 6d. net. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 

Tom Burke of ‘‘ Ours” (Charles Lever), 35. 6¢.; Juvenilia and 
English Idylls (Alfred Lord Tennyson). 2s. net. Macmillan. 

James Montgomery to Anna Letitia Waring (Edited by Alfred IH. 
Miles). Routledge. Is. 62. 

The Annals of Tacitus (Books I.-VI. Translated by Aubrey V. 
Symonds), 35. 6d. net. Sonnenschein. 

The Kellys and the O’Kellys (Anthony Trollope). 


Lane. 1s. 6d, net. 


ScHOOL Books 
Gateways to History (Books I.-VI.), tod. to 1s, 6d. each; Savory’s 
First German Reader, Is. 6¢. Arnold. 
A Grammar of the German Language (G. H. Clarke and C. J. 
Murray). Cambridge: At the University Press. 6s, net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
From a College Window (Arthur Christopher Benson). Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Mirror of the Century, The (Walter Frewen Lord). Lane. 5s. net. 


*« Pope” of Holland House, the : Selections from the Correspondence 
of John Whishaw and His Friends 1813-184¢ (Edited and Anno- 
tated by Lady Seymour). Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Prosody, English, a History of, from the Twelfth Century to the 
Present Day (George Saintsbury. Vol. I.), Macmillan. 10s. 
net. 

Warfare, Modern, the Application of Military History to (Captain 
J. W. E. Donaldson). Thacker. 10s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR May:—The National Review, 2s. 62. ; 
The Nineteenth Century, 25. 6¢.; The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Independent Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Fortnighily 
Review, 2s. 6¢. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6¢.; The Monthly 
Review, 2s. 6¢.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 /7. ; La Revue, 
2 fr. 30; Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50; Analecta Bollandiana 
(Brussels), 5 The Smart Set, Is. ; The Connoisseur, ; 
The Art Journal, 15. 6¢.; The Art Workers’ Quarterly, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Advertising World, 1s. ; The Antiquary, 6@. ; S. Nicholas, 
1s.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 6¢.; Temple Bar, 6d.; The 
American Historical Review, $1 ; The Century Illustrated Maga- 
zine, 1s. 4d. ; The Grand Magazine, 44d. ; The Strand Magazine, 
6d. ; The Book Monthly, 6¢.; The Empire Review, 1s. ; The 
Musical Times, 4¢.; The Parents’ Review, 6d. ; United Service 
Magazine, 2s.; The Busy Man’s Magazine, 20¢. 


For Aprrit :—East and West (Bombay), 17. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


VOLUME I, OF THE POPULAR EDITION—UNABRIDGED. 


THE LIFE OF 


By JOHN MORLEY, M.P. With Portrait. 


Vol. I. (1809-1872) 5s. net. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


*,* Also ready, Parts I.-VIII., sewed, 6d. net each. Case for 
binding I., 9d. net. 
LORD CURZON IN INDIA. Being 


a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, 1898-1905. With a Portrait, Explanatory Notes 
and an Index, and with an Introduction by SIR TITOMAS 
RALEIGH, K.C.S.I. 8vo. 12s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: a Memoir. 
By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH PROSODY FROM THE 
12th CENTURY to the PRESENT DAY 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 3 vols. 
8vo. Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS TO SPENSER. 10s. net. 


VOLUME VII. JUST PUBLISHED. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH 


Vol. VI. FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE I. TO 
THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (1714- 
1800). By the late Rev. Canon JOHN H. OVERTON, D.D., 
and the Rev. FREDERIC RELTON, A.K.C. 7s. 6d. 


Previously published, Vols. 1.-VI. 7s. 6d. each. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. By 


ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline Plates 
of Eggs by ERIC PARKER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POCKET TENNYSON. 
TENNYSON’S COMPLETE WORKS 


In § vols. Feap, 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. net ; limp leather, 3s. net. 
Vol. |. JUVENILIA and ENGLISH IDYLS. 


BY CANON HENSLEY HENSON. 
RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Addresses on Fundamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret's, 
Westminster, during Lent, rgo6. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


"NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VIRGINIAN.” 
LADY BALTIMORE. By Owen 


WISTER. [ilastrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE STANDARD OF LIFE and. 


other Reprinted Essays. By HELEN BOSANQUET. 8vo. 
8s. 6d, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


From 
Messrs. T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 


A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
By Principal T. M. LINDSAY, D.D., Glasgow. Vol. I. The Reformation in 
Germany, from its Beginning to the Religious Peace of Augsburg. Just 
Published. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

_ “* Principal Lindsay is unsurpassed as an authority on the history of the Refoema- 
tion.”—Brilish Weekly. 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. By Davin 
W. FORREST, D.D., Edinburgh, Author of ‘‘ The Christ of History and of 
Experience.” Just Published. Post 3vo. 6s. 

“‘A permanent addition to theological science, competent in its knowledge, 
thorough in its reasoning, lucid in its style, and everywhere inspired by the highest 
and most spiritual ideals. It will be in the present hour a timely and immediate 
reinforcement to the library of every thinking Christian and citizen.” 

Rey. Joun Warson, D.D., in the British Weekly. 


THE NEW REFORMATION. Recent Evan- 


an Movements in the Roman Catholic Church. By Rev. Joun A. Bary, 


Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
‘A remarkable book. It should be read even by those who usually look at no 
print but what they find in the newspapers. It discloses a state of matters in the 
present world in which we live, which few have any idea of, and which it concerns 


everyone to know.”—British Weekly. 
JAMES, THE LORD’S BROTHER. By 
— WM. PATRICK, D.D., Winnipeg. Just Published. Post Svo. 

Ss. net. 

_‘*We welcome this volume as a scholarly and reasonable contribution to a clearer 
understanding of the forces at work during the apostolic age...... e know of no 
English work which takes the personal history of St. James and analyses it in the 
same complete way.”—7Zimes. 

By 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 


WALKER, D.D., Durham. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. By Dr. JAMES HOPE MOULTON, Didsbury College, Man- 
chester. Part .—PROLEGOMENA. 8vo. 8s. net. 

No other Grammar takes adequate account of those wonderful discoveries o 
Greek papyri, which within the last few years have altered the entire basis of the 
study of New Tes ament Greek. 

Special Prospectus free on application, 


THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
INDIA: THE UPANISHADS. By Professor P, DEUSSEN, University 
of Kiel. Translated by Professor A. S. GepeN, M.A. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

“Professor Deussen’s work is a masterpiece. Reading with some of the first 

Pandits of South India, I have found ample reason to endorse almost every one of 

his statements.""—Professor G. U. Pore, Oxford. 


EpinsurGH: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
Loxpox: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Biographical Sketches of Garrick, Macready, Rachel, and Baron Stockmar. By 
Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. With Portraits in Photogravure. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


Dawson 


JOTTINGS OF AN 
OLD SOLICITOR. 


By Sir JOHN HOLLAMS. Square demy 8vo. 3s. net. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘The Hill” and “Brothers.” 


THE FAGE OF GLAY. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 6s. 

**A powerful and fascinating book, with elements of tragedy as well as pathos 
and humour. The characters are real, and the elucidation of the mystery is 
skilfully protracted to the final scene."— Daily Chronicle. 

book in a thousand.” —Standard. 

“'Tephany is one of the most gracious and human women in modern fiction. Her 
wooing of Michuel is described with fine sympathy and restraint." —/risk Ties. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S New Novel. 


A BENEDICK IN ARCADY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


MAY. 2s. 6d. net. 
PARLIAMENT AND PABTIES—KONALD McNEILL. 
JAPANEGE STATESMEN OF YESTERDAY AND CRAWFORD 
FRASER. 
INDENTURED LASOUR UNDER BHITISH RULE—F. A. DURAND. 
SPIRITUALISM—/JSABELLA C. BLACKWOOD. 
THE MISUSE OF TITLES AND PRECEDENGE—WANTEL1U ROUGE. 
THE MAVNTED ISLANDG—2 4D) CRECORY. 


RACES— FREDERICK BOYLE. 


| 


THE EXPrATION OF ~E. B. OSBORN. 

THE RECONCILIATION—4. JTARGARET RAMSAY. 

ON THE LINE 

THE PACE OF ACE ANVESLEYVACHELL. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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EDUCATION. 


LIFF HOUSE, Hove, Sea Front, Bri hton.—Pre- 
paratory School for Boys. Best modern methods. Playing fields. Sea 
bathing. Best dietary. Most healthy. Specially-built Schoolroom and Dormi- 
tories overlooking the sea. Careful. attention to delicate or backward boys. 
Moderate Fees.—Apply the Rev. HEADMASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 

AMINATION, June 5,6, and7. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 

five or more of £50, and five or more of £30per annum. Council Nominations, 

value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Sc ip.—For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May agth, 30th, 
31st. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £10 or £20, or more. Senior Candidates must be under 15 and Junior 
ndidates under 14 on May 1st.— Apply to the Bursar, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


JUNE 6th, 7th, and &th, 1906. 
XAMINATION for FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS varying in value from £80 to £12 15s. a year. } 
Apply to Mr S. F. GoopcuiLp, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE TRUMAN COLLECTIONS. 
THE COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, od 7, 1906, and five following days, at One 
o'clock oa, the COLLECTION of the WORKS of GEORGE CRUIK- 
SHANK, the sag of the late EDWIN TRUMAN, Esq., M.R.C.S., The 
Home Field, Putney Hill, S.W. 
May be viewed. Catalogues, price rs. each, may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH COINS, THE 
PROPERTY OF THE LATE C. E. MACKERELL, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 14, 1906, and following day, at One o'clock 
precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGLISH COINS, the Property of the late 
C. E. G. MACKERELL, Esq., F.R.N.S. (sold by order of the Executors). 
May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


THE IMPORTANT SERIES OF ROMAN BRONZE COINS, THE 
PROPERTY OF THE LATE C. E. MACKERELIL, Esa. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 16, = and two following days, at One 
o'clock precisely, the important SERIES OF ROMAN BRONZE COINS and 
afew GREEK SILVER COINS, collected by the late C. E. MACKERELL, 
Esq., F.R.N.S. (sold by order of the Executors). 
May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, 1906. For full particulars apply to the 
Heap MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


AW TUTOR.—R. B. Weir, B.A., LL.B.—All 


Bar and Solicitors’ Exams. Over 80 per cent. successes.—14 Pavilion Parade, 
brighton. 


EGAL ADVICE GIVEN at Low Rate. Students 

for Bar preliminary and Roman law pre; . French also taught by a 

— wounans bachelier-és-lettres. Apply, MANAGER, 4 Queen Square Place, 
oomsbury. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, May 19. 1906, at One o’clock precisely, AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, comprising a com- 
plete Series of Royal Sign Manuals of English Sovereigns from Henry VII. to 
Queen Victoria, including a fine specimen of the very rare Signature of Edward VI., 
Letters from the Earl of Leicester (favourite of Queen — the Earl of 
Nottingham (Commander against the Spanish Armada), Cromwell, Bradshaw, 
Specimens of G. Romney, Sir J. Reynolds, W. M. Thackeray, Lord Tennyson 
(signed verses), G. Washington, &c., Musical Scores and Autographs, a fine Series 
of Letters of Emma Lady Hamilton. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


EMBROKE, 16 and 17 Lorna Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Individual p: ation for University and similar Exams. Number of 

upils, about eight. ome comforts and influence. Recent success, March 1906— 

‘ambridge Additionals, 1st Class ; Previous, Part I., rst Class ; Previous, Part II., 
ath Class.—Apply, A. A. von Metz, B.A., Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester. 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


ERMAN BY CORRESPONDENCE.—Ladies and 


Gentlemen desirous of becoming efficient in German correspondence or 
improving their German knowledge for travelling purposes, &c., but who cannot 
arrange for attending lessons under an experienced tutor, at an appointed time, 
should answer every week one of my carefully-prepared papers. Students’ replies 
corrected. Three months’ course, One Guinea. Specimen free.—Epwin Ham- 
BURGER, 282 High Holhorn, W.C. 


UBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Entrance 
and special preparation for Osborne. Half fees to promising pupils to fill 
vacancies. SMALL HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY fCHOOL in the Surrey 
Hills, Surrey and Hants border, conducted by a graduate in Holy Orders. Special 
and individual attention. Great care bestowed on delicate and backward boys. 
Very healthy locality. Every home comfort. Small classes. List of successes.— 
All information and prospectus on applying to Rev. ——, M.A., care of ORELLANA 
& Co., University and School Agency, 80 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


HAT SCHOOL Ook FUTOR? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE. 
PROSPECTUSES sent gratis of Boys’ and Girls’ SCHOOLS, England and 
abroad ; also tutors for all exams. : 25 to 40 per cent. saved on all school fees by 
Oreviana & Co., 80 Wigmore Street, W. 


. | ‘UTOR, experienced, First-class Honours, late Demy 

_ of Magdalen, Oxford, visits or receives. Classics, French, German, English, 
Music. Public Schools and Universities (Entrance and Scholarship). Latest 
methods. Would consider residential post. Excellent references.—‘‘ B.A.,” 
152 Elgin Avenue, W. 


ITMAN’S SHORTHAND,—Assured proficiency under Britain’s 

highest honoursman. Failure impossible. Th and Report- 

a stamp for Illustrated Booklet S 32, ALSTON’S OL- 
LEGE, BURNLEY. 


SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


HE only agents qualified by experience and training to advise 
parents and guardians, are 


Messrs. SCHOLFIELD & JESSOP, Scholastic Experts, 
217 Piccadilly, London, W., who make no charge. 
OMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE CITY. 
ING Farid Expert Individual Training. HANDWRITING, BOOKKEEP.- 


THAND, &c. Call or write for Prospectus. —SMITH & SMART 
(Est. 1840), 59 Bishopsgate Within. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—St. Catherine’s School for 


O LET from May onward, for one, two, or three 
_ months, FURNISHED HOUSE, Croft, Keswick (Portinscale). Beautiful 


situation. 
Address—CROFT, 43 Ventnor Villas, Hove, Brighton. 


568 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PITRCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LONDON. Codes: Unicope and AB C, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
O BOOKBUYERS.—The ‘“ Bookbuyer and 


Reader” for May, containing supplementary lists of valuable Second-hand 
Works and New Remainders at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, post-free 
upon application to W. H. Smitu & Son, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, used 
everywhere with unfailing success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., destroyed 

a plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Supplied by order to H.M. the King at 
Sandringham. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton 
Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—Howartu&Farr, 471 Cooks MoorRd., Sheffield. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices: 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For ¢ apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.w. 


hotels and Boarding houses. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency —— West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, _~ and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Claxton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 98 X. 


ar FOREST (in the heart of the pine woods of 

South Germany). Very comfortably Furnished Chalet to be Let ; 23 hours 
from London, altitude about 3,000 feet ; highly picturesque situation ; boat on lake. 
Linen, plate, cutlery, piano. Applicant state when and how long wanted. Parti- 
culars and photographs from W., Hotel Victoria, Freiburg, Baden. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
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Girls. Modern Education ; entire charge taken of children whose parents 6d. 
are travelling or abroad. Preparatory Department for boys on — school lines. «“y 
Holiday home, Croft, Portinscale, Keswick.— Prospectus on application. 
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NEW 


A Geographical Dictionary 
of the World. 


EDITION OF 1906, 
Containing References to over 100,000 places—their 
Population, Location, and Industries. 


ACCURATE 
UP-TO-DATE 
PRACTICAL 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES EDITORS 
GEOGRAPHERS 


“All the modern advances of g phy are capably exhibited as 
might have been expected from the editors.” —A¢henaum. 

“ As far as we have been able to examine the book we have found 
it complete.” —.Spectator. 

“‘The whole world is covered with extraordinary minuteness and 
fulness. The British Empire looms large all through it...... The 
publishers rightly claim for it that it presents a picture of the world in 
its minutest details in the year 1905.” —Standard. 


invaluable to 


Imperial 8vo. (pp. 2,053), strongly bound in half 
morocco, &2 2s. net. 


THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


_ This Edition, prepared by the foremost living Shakespearian scholar, 
is the result of more than thirty-five years of careful preparation. It 
represents the life-work of an American scholar of the highest type, 
whose learning, painstaking labour, and critical judgment are lauded 
throughout the literary world, not only by American and English 
Shakespearian scholars, but by those of the countries of continental 
Europe as well. 

_ The New Variorum Edition is without a question the most complete 
in existence, as it is an edition in which the various textual readings 
and a observations of the editions that have preceded it are 
recorded. 


THE FOURTEEN VOLUMES WHICH HAVE THUS FAR 
APPEARED ARE 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Revised Edition by 
Horace HowarpD Furness, As You Like It 
Jr. | Mamiet (Two Volumes) 
King Lear | Othello | The Winter's Tale 
The Merchant of Venice Twelfth Night 


Romeo and Juliet Much Ado About Nothing 
The Tempest Love’s Labour's Lost 

‘«Tt is a truly monumental edition.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This, the most exhaustive work on any of Shakespeare’s plays, 
comes from America.” —London Atheneum. 

‘The most valuable work recently contributed to our Shakespearian 
literature.”— Birmingham Daily Post. 

‘* America has the honour of having produced the very best and 
most complete edition, so far as it has gone, of our great national 
poet.” —Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magasine. 

‘‘ These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true 
student of Shakespeare.”—Dr. WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, /oznt- 
Editor of the Cambridge and Globe Editions of Shakespeare. 


Royal 8vo. gilt top, uncut edges, 1Ss. per volume. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


‘ 5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


THE FINANCIAL 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Contains in its May issue articles by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P., on Mr. Asquith’s Budget; by Mr. 
Ernest E. Williams, F.8.S., in reply to Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s contribution to the previous issue; a com- 
parison of the investment risks of insurance shares 
by Mr. L. Graeme Scott; an article affording many 
practical hints to the English Investor on Foreign 
Service; and a contribution on ‘‘The Commercial 
Morality of Japan’’ from the pen of Professor Henry 
Dyer. There is further an exhaustive review of all 
the month’s topics; a critical analysis of the latest 
reports; a survey of the month’s new issues; and a 
Statistical Record of four years’ prices, dividends 
and yields up to date of 5,000 Stock Exchange 
Securities; the total volume for May numbering 
over 260 pages, and contributing a clear, authori- 
tative and reliable publication which no investor 
can afford to be without. 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 
From the PUBLISHERS, 2 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are missing a 
useful friend. 

IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated ; 
in fine it is a pictured and picturesque What's 
What and Who's Who of bookland from month 
to month. 

YOU should see the May number, now ready, 
6d. net, for an article of exceptional interest on 


“ Mudie’s Library as Centre of English Reading.” | 


The publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., of 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, will be glad to 
send you a specimen copy of THE BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bad. Weekly. 
SPECIAL ARTICLE: 
OPEN LETTER TO 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum, 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrrFices: 6 BELL’s Lonpon, E.C. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORICINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. 


The Best Remedy known for COUCHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRWGA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 


The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


eee = Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 
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The Saturday Review. 3 May, 1906, 


THE HORSE AND ALL ABOUT 


A BOOK FOR THE SPORTSMAN, THE 
TRAINER, THE VETERINARY SURGEON. 


For the first time an elaborate and exhaustive work, in Nine Volumes, by an Expert, 
assisted by Experts, and fully illustrated, is in preparation on the noblest of animals, and 
“The Saturday Review,” by special arrangement, is enabled to offer facilities for acquiring 
the volumes as they are issued. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


THE HORSE: 


Its Treatment in Health and Disease, 


WITH A 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO BREEDING, 
TRAINING, AND MANAGEMENT. 


EDITED BY 


Professor J. WORTLEY AXE, M.R.C.V.S. 


ASSISTED BY 


SIR GEORGE BROWN, C.B., DR. GEORGE FLEMING, Prof. SHAVE, Mr. H. LEENEY, 
Mr. W. HUNTING, Mr. VERO SHAW, Mr. LUPTON, Mr. MALCOLM, and others. 
Imperial 8vo. (11 by 7} in.), 114 pages, with Coloured Plates, Geological Charts, Half-tone Photo Plates, and 


numerous Woodcuts and Process Blocks in the text. Bound in cloth, blocked in design and fully lettered. To 
be issued Quarterly in Nine Volumes. 


THREE DISSECTED MODELS BOUND IN SEPARATE CASES ARE INCLUDED WITH THIS BOOK. 


TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. They will be sent at once, carriage paid, on receipt of 83. The Third 
and succeeding Volumes will follow at intervals of about three months. 


The Press is unanimous in praise of this handsome work. Here are a few tributes: 


** A notable and important contribution to equine literature.” the birth of a good many veterinary books, but nothing comparable to 
Live Stock Journal. this. I hope it will bring a handsome return on the great outlay so: 
boldly faced.” 
“It seems to me the most complete work of its kind that I have | Yours faithfully, 
ever come across. To anybody in want of information on the | Harotp Lezngy, M.R.C.V.S. 
equine species I can heartily recommend it.” — 
Yours faithfully, a ** If the standard on which you have started is maintained to the 
A. Inciis MacCatium, M.R.C.V.S., end of the nine volumes, it will be a useful book for students and ail 
Edinburgh. people generally interested in horses.” 


Rosert WALLACE, 
‘* There can be no manner of doubt that this work is far and away | Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
superior to anything that has ever been produced. I have assisted at | Oniversity of Edinburgh. 


ORDERS ACCEPTED FOR THE ENTIRE WORK ONLY 
SPECIAL ORDER FORM: PAYMENT ON PUBLICATION. 


The MANAGER, “ The Saturday Review,” 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Jilease add my name to your list and send me, carriage paid, the First Two Volumes and the remaining Seven as issued on the 
terms of the advertisement. Herewith find Postal Order for 8s., and I agree to send another 8s. on receipt of the two volumes, and 8s. as 
each quarterly volume ts received. 


Foreign Orders, per Bcok Post, 9d. per vol. Extra in Postal Union: per pircel at Postage Rates. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RAND MINES, 


ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 


LIMITED. 


, *Nourse 


GELDEN | Jumpers FERREIRA LANGLAAGTE URRA? 
Deer, Rose Deer, | CE-DENHUIS JUMPERS Lrp., > Crown Deer, Dvurnan 
L ’ EEP, Deer, | EEP, Luuren. | EEP, OODEPOORT 
LIMITED. IMITED. | | X@WNOURSE) | 
NEs, Ltp. 


Limirep. 


FINANCIAL QUARTER ENDING Jan., ‘06 


31st Mar.,’06 31st Mar., | 31st Mar., 31st Jan, ’06 | 31st Mar., ‘06. 31st Mar., ’06 31st Jan., ‘06 Mar., 'o6 


e. 
DEVELOPMENT Work— | } 
No. of feet driven, sunk and | | } } 
risen, exclusive of Stopes... 1,521'0 1,998"0 2,004°5 2,£30°0 | 2,679°0 | 2,402°0 2,522°5 2,586°0 2,104'0 
Estimated Tonnage of Ore | | 
exposed by drives, &c. .. | 32,825 84,955 59,646 99,712 100,966 142,511 113,510 74,910 
TOPING— 
Tonnage Stoped, including } 
Ore from development faces | 50,050 90,670 | 77:334 56,642 | 64,834 69,349 97,927 | 67,35" 41,533 
ng. ! 
from Mine (tons) | 50,050 92,670 77.134 54,642 64 834 69,349 97,927 67,351 41,533 
Ore sent to Mill(tons) .. 43,150 72,050 | 66 970 46,918 | 56,400 575292 84,189 58,5¢5 30,7 0 
Total Ore crushed (tons) .. 73,900 | 66,722 46,432 | 55,850 56,42 83,066 58,465 30,580 
Gold Production. | 
Mill (fine oz-.) ee | 10,530°925 17,027'975 16,534°507 | 19646°513 14,517°835 | 25,061°810 13.207°445 
Cyanide Works (fine ozs.)..  6,865°479 §,619°266 12,142'048 6,026°208 {| 10,294°'262 | 10.941 360 12,153'90t | 7,253°376 3,398" 204 
Total (fine ozs.) .. | 195397°494 25,647°241 28,676°555 17,272°72f | 24,812°097 36,025°170 33,284°365 20,460°82r 11,218"413 
Total Yield per Ton Milled | | 
orkin xpenses. oe 
Cc £59,689 2 9 £76,027 16 5 £77,647 12 6| 465,615 12 10) £72,402 13 8 9 £77,664 1 2666307 11 3 0 6 


Cost per Ton Milled SE 2 10°273| 2 1°778| Lt 3 41 8 3°57) £15 11°130| St 1 


. £73,000 & 2 £107,114 4 £120,461 1 0 £72,560 2 £104,238 8 r1'Lrer,408 2 10 6 £85,959 11 2 70 


Revenue. 
Value of Gold produced 
Value per Ton Milled oe | 22 3°33, St Q 11°870! Lr 26 1°313 
Working Profit. 
Amount oe oe oo S2r.gor § § £21,783 7 11 £42,813 8 6 
Per Ton Milled «if 


40 18 8392) 2 8193 £1 7 4°8a2 


3052} 41 17 3°936) £2 13 33 87152 41 9 t 10 9°695 


£6,944 9 11 £31,835 15 1'£80,831 13. 4 £62,216 9 4 £19,651 19 11 45,208 6 6 


co 3 48s2 


© 9 5'559 £0 & £0 12 10:005| 40 2 12°895, Lo 12 Lr 11 Lo 14 11°760 | Lo 6 8°671 

interest. | 

Credit... £243 £22715 £213 010] £25816 £75517 10' £6% 9 2 Looe 4 0, £649 16 6 
Net Profit. 421,644 11 1 £32,011 3 & £43,026 9 4! £7,196 § 13, £32,591 12 11.£90,526 2 6 £63,117 13 4 £19,376 11 rr £5,855 3 0 
Estimated Amount of 10% | 

Tax on Profits .. .. £1,420 0 £2,677 0 0 £3,793 © £3,599 0} £8,174 0 0 £5,207 0 £1,104 0 £233 0 
Capital Expenditure -- | £9,212 0 8 £3,767 18 9 £6,25¢ 810] £5,702 19 4 £5,681 19 9 £10,921 2 5 £9,980 15 11 £29,462 14 7 £16,620 4 3 


Interim Dividends Declared. 
Payable to Shareholders 
registered on books as at 31st Jan., ‘oS - 
Rate per cent. ee | 74% 
Total amount of distribution 


£45,000 


| 3:st Jan, 31st Mar., ‘06 
| 124 % | 17% % - 


* The figures ledieese the results of the Nourse Deep, Limited, for November and December, 1905, and of the Nourse Mines, Limited (/.e., the plants formerly 


worked by the Nourse Deep, Limited, and the Henry Nourse Gold Mining Company, Limited), for January, 1 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


LONDON: 1 Moorgate Street. 
ABERDEEN: 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £7,012,118. 


The SBVENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company was 
held within their house at Aberdeen on Wednesday, May 2, 1906, when tne. 
Directors’ Report was presented. ‘ 

The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £1.112,5392, showing an in- 
crease of £22,339 in comparison with those of the previous year. 
The LOSSES amounted to £533,918. or 48°2 per cent. of the premiums. 
The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents and 
charges of every kind) came to £391,781, or 35°2 per cent. of the premiums. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,416 Policies were issued for 
new ces, ing in the aggregate to the sum of £524,212. These new 
assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to £19,728, and single premiums 
to £ 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums was £275,807, and from 


interest £129,870. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £262,686. 

_ The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission) were limited, 
in the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 per cent. 
of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £101,399 was received for annuities granted 
‘during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £4,608,o10. 

QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 

The investigation into the Assurance and Endowment Branches has been made 
on the same stringent data as before, the rate of interest assumed being 2} per cent. 
In the Participation Branch an additional sum has been reserved to make the valua- 
tion equiva'ent to one on a 2$ per cent. basis. Inthe Annuity Branch the new 
“British Offices’ Tables" have been used, the rate of interest assumed being 
3 per cent. as before. 

In the Non-participation and Endowment Branches, the profits of which belong 
to the shareholders, the surplus is £39,071. 

In the Participation Branch, the profits of which belong to the policy-holders, 
there is a surplus of £330,057. 

In the Annuity Branch, the profit or loss on which is for the account of the share- 
holders, there is a deficiency of £13,853. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, resolutions (amongst others) to the 
following effect were unanimously carried : That the sum of £37,500 be transferred 
from the Non-participation lite and Endowment fund accounts to the profit and loss 
account ; that this sum be set apart for the purpose of paying in five yearly instal- 
ments, a “‘ Shareholders Life Bonus” of £1 5s. per share, being ss. payable in each 
of the years 1905 to 1910; that a further diviuend of £2 and a bonus of ros. per share 
be paid in respect of the year 1905 (making a total distribution for the year £3 15s. 
per share); and that a reversionary bonus of £1 11s. per cent. per annum be declared 
upon the original amounts assured by all policies in the Participation Branch current 
on 31st December last, for the five years ending that date, with a further prospective 
bonus, at the rate of £1 5s. per cent. per annum upon all policies which shal! become 
claims before 31st December, 1910. 

Lonvon Boarp oF Directors. 
Colonel Ropert Barina. Ws. Ecerton Esq. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. Freperick Hutu Jackson, Esq. 
Lawrence E. Cuatmers, Esq. Henry James Lussock, Esq. 
Ernest Cuapuin, Esq. Cuares James Lucas, Esq. 
Avex. Heun Goscuen, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON West, G.C.B. 
Henry Cuartes Esq. 
Secretary—H. E. Wirson. 
| J. Rowertson, Home Superintendent. 
Fire Department Fowrer, Foreign 
Life Department - H. Foot, Actuary. 
General Manager of the Company—H. E. 


ILSON, 


Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the year 1905 
be ebteined from any of the Company's offices or agencies. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East Londo 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


The Passport for Admission is Siokness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


“ Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
the New Edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs.'” 

Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 

** Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Illustrations. 
haticall them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
A brilliant book." Particularly good.” —Academy. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 00 Illustrations, Maps, and Pians, 5s. 
Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bourne- 
mouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, E h, Si h, Teignn h, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
d, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 


econ, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, outh, Dolgelly, 
Harlech, Criccieth, Pwitheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Peninaen- 
mawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, ddgeler , Snowdon, Festiniog, 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Y: b, Broads, Isle of 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris New York : BRENTANO'S. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 
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The Saturday Review. 


5 May, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST IMPRESSION 


FENWICK’S CAREER 


by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, is 
nearly sold out, and a SECOND 
IMPRESSION is in the press. With 
Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ONCE AGAIN HAS MRS. WARD PROVED 
FITNESS TO BE NUMBERED AMONG THE LEADERS OF LIVING 
NOVELISTS. THE NEW BOOK IS A PIECE OF NOTABLE WORK 
—A TRIUMPH OF CONSTRUCTIVE SKILL, OF SUBTLE AND 
CONSISTENT CHARACTERISATION, OF DEFINITE AND HAPPY 
EXPRESSION, OF VITAL FORCE. LIKE ITS PREDECESSORS FROM 
HER PEN, IT STANDS OUT FROM THE MASS OF FICTION OF THE 
DAY-A WORK DISTINCTIVE, APART.” 

Tribume.—‘A STORY RICH IN DETAIL AND INCIDENT. PUTTING 
DOWN THE BOOK ONE FEELS A GREAT ADMIRATION OF THE 
ART, THE IMAGINATION, THE WARM SYMPATHY, THE BEAUTIFUL 
TENDERNESS OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S STYLE, AND A GREAT 
GRATITUDE TO A NOVELIST WHO HAS SUCH A HIGH AND 
ADMIRABLE IDEAL OF HER CALLING. IT IS DIFFICULT TO 
PRAISE THE BOOK ENOUGH.” 


OO” Ax Ldition de Luxe in2 vols. price 21s. net, limited to 250 copies 
will be ready immediately. Particulars on application. 


jar FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Large post 8vo. 7g. Gd. net. 


Morning Post.—A_ delightful book. Hardly since ‘In Memoriam’ was 
ublished has any Englishman, in a book not —_, religious, written so 
intimately of his own soul, face to face with the mysteries which surround us all.” 


A NEW LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MAY 8TH. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and Four Facsimiles of Letters, &c. 
Small demy 8vo. 68. net. 


WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY: 


A Study in Spiritual Forces. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
President of the Methodist Que ¢ Australasia, Author of ‘‘ How England 


vi urope, 


A SUMMER RIDE THROUGH 
By JANE E. ouNcAN. WESTERN TIBET. 


With 93 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. 14s, net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A pleasant picture of a pleasant people... ..Miss Duncan 
has performed a feat of which she may well be proud.” 


THE 


SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 
AND HOW TO MAKE IT sO. 
By A. C. CURTIS. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece, 16 Half-tone Illustrations, and several Plans. 
demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This pleasantly enthusiastic yet practical and 
informing volume.” 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. 6s. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. SECOND 
With 20 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. IMPRESSION. 


ae: -—“ The atmosphere clothes this story as a garment from the 
outset. It begins to be romantic, it continues in the true vein of romance, and 
ends aweetiy on a proper romantic note to the accompaniment of Geiger Hans’s 


SALTED ALMONDS. 6s. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of Vice Seven, 
7TRUTH.—" Anybody with a taste for witty, I, and di 
Stories will devour this dish of ‘ salted almonds’ vat a sitting without experiencing 
any other feeling than one of perfect enjoyment.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST, 


PUBLISHED. 
FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 


A CENTURY OF CONTINENTAL HISTORY 
With a Supplement mins ll up to the Year 1900, 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Formerly Classical Scholar of one College, Cambridge ; Author of “The Life 
of N Studies,” &e. 
This work is intended for + ee Fe orms of Schools, as wellas for all who desire 
to have a clearer knowledge of the course of events on the Continent. Three chapters 
have been added describing in brief compass the chief events in the history of France, 
Germany, and Russia in the last two decades of the century. 
494 pages. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FOLIO EDITION. Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the 
Various Countries of the World. 
110 MAPS and a LIST OF NAMES, with Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Size when shut, 17 by 23 inches. Weight 26 = Imperial folio, 
half morocco, extra. Price 


* There is no atlas to surpass the London Atlas in ie ails world.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


WITH PLATES OF CHARACTERISTIC: FOSSILS. 
Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain and its 
Countries, and of the Features observable along the Principal Lines of Railway. 
By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Comprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-Page Plates of Fossils, 140 pages of 
Text, illustrated by 17 Sections and Views. Crown 8vo.cloth; price ras. 6d. net. 
Crammed full of information of the best quality." —Geological Magazine. 


NEW EDITION. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF THE COUNTY 
OF LONDON. 


On the scale of 4 ins. to 1 mile (rt: 15, 840). In twenty sheets, attractively 
sheets, 18 by 16 ins., the whole Map joined up 
84 by 57 ins. 
Thoroughly Revised and brought up to date. 
Prices: Coloured Sheets, 15s., flat in portfolio, 16s. ; mounted to fold in case 
in five divisions, 45S. ; mounted on mabogany rollers and varnished, 45s. ; mounted 
on spring roller, £6; separate sheets, price One Shilling 
Postage, and, whens necessary, a packing roller, extra. 
“The best and simplest | map of the capital published."—Saturday Review. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 


Revised and in great part Re-written, with New [Illustrations and Maps. 
Thirteen Volumes. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 153. each (sold separately). 


EUROPE. Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland (ex- 
cluding the North-West). By Gro. G.:CuisHoim, M.A., B.S 


EUROPE. Vol. II. The British Isles, Seentinnsia’ 
AND THE LOW COUNTRIES, By Geo. G. 


ASIA. Vol. I. Northern and Eastern Asia, Cauceasia, 


d; size, sep 


RUSSIAN_ TURKESTAN, a CHINESE EMPIRE, AND 


JAPAN. By A. H. Keane, "F.R.G 


ASIA. Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, Afghanis- 
TAN, INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY IN 
ASIA, ARABIA, AND PERSIA. By A. H. Keane, F. R'G.S. 


NORTH AMERICA. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. 


By Samvugt Epwarp Dawson, Litt. D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 


NORTH AMERICA. Vol. II. 
Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. 
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